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Deadness Worse A living life is better than a dead 
than Death = jife. Deadness in the living is more 
awful than death; for it is a self-deceptive state in 
which one believes himself quite alive, while, so far 
as results and effects of that life are concerned, he 
is essentially dead. Hence the reproachful comment 
so often made upon individuals, societies, or com- 
munities, that they are “dead and alive.” The 
living are in danger of dying at any moment. Thou- 
sands of persons live in the dread of it. But the 
danger of falling into inertness, uselessness, or dead- 
ness, while one congratulates himself that he still 
lives on, is a danger far more to be dreaded. While 
we live, let us live. 
a 
Stecen of Telling what we have heard to an- 


Thoughtiess Gossip other’s disadvantage is not so bad us 
starting a slander without provocation, but it is next to 


Bisse Slanders du more harm through being repeated by 


those who just tell what they have heard, than through 
being first told by the one who invented them. If a 
slanderer could find no one to pass along his slanders 
without being sure as to their truth or falsity, he 
would have no success in his infamous occupation. 
“ Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out: so 
where there is no talebearer, the strife ceaseth.” 


Before we tell anything to another’s discredit, we 


should first know (not merely think) it is true; and 
then we should be sure that good is to come of its 
repeating. How often we harm ‘another needlessly 
by merely telling what we have heard about him, 
without thinking of the consequences ! 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” | 


OW 
Joy of Men’s every-day acts, and the feel- 
Accomplishing jngs which attend them, are wit- 


nesses for God. Being made in his image, men tend 
to give expression to their likeness to him in small 
things as well as great. Thus, just as God the Cre- 
ator feels a great joy in his work, pronouncing it 
very good, so men do their work as makers and cre- 
ators with a certain joyfulness. The poet is not 
repaid for his song by either praise or pudding. He 
finds his best reward in the delight of imaginative 
ereation. The great inventor is often the worst 
rewarded of men, as the world counts reward. He 
has labored, and then other men enter into his labors. 
But the joy of molding the forces of nature to new 
uses is its own exceeding great reward, Even the 
artisan who makes shovels, or tables, or what not, 
finds in what others might think a task of utter 
monotony the solid satisfaction of the producer, who 
serves some use or beauty, or sentiment of his fellow- 
men. All these, if their hearts be at rest from the 
fret and care of mammon service, are brought by 
their work into sympathy with the great Maker, and 
find delight in this,even though they hardly can tell 
why or whence the gladness comes to them. It is 
their share in the gladness with which God contem- 
plated a new-made world, and found it very good. 


oO | 


Discharging the What debtors we are! There is 
Debt no one so great in any realm of 
thought or achievement but he is indebted to some of 
the least of those whom he has met. The king may 
discover a truth in the peasant’s cottage which he 
cannot find in the palace. Paul, that greatest of 
Christian men, acknowledged himself debtor to the 
Greek and the barbariaa. Few, if any, of the great 
books in the world, can be counted. absolutely spon- 
taneous. For first incitement or inspiration the 
author can usually look back to some one else. A 
certain famous singer recently received great applause 
for her performance, but few of the audience knew 
how much of their enthusiasm was due to. the fact 
that her solo’s charm came largely from the flute 
obligato which accompanied it. She was called and 
recalled to bow acknowledgment to oft-renewed ap- 
plause. The flutist sat down, to receive no apparent 
recognition. All our achievements are thus indebted 
for much of their effectiveness to the obligates which 
our fellows play from behind or near by us. We do 


not even know how much our own senses owe to one 
another. Good hearing often helps the near-sighted 
man out. He thinks he sees better than he really 
sees, becanse of what he hears; and the man of de 
fective hearing thinks he hears more than he hears, 
because of what he sees. Mutual indebtedness is the 
order of things. There is no possibility of any one 
paying back to his fellowmen all that he has re- 
ceived from them. The world does not owe any man 
a living so much as he owes a living to the world. 
CAS 
Universality of the Prayer-Cry - 

" QO THOU that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all 

flesh ,come.” This is the declaration of the 
inspired Psalmist, and the widest acquaintance with 
human nature arid with human experiences confirms 
the truth of the declaration. Man prays because 
man is man, and needs help from One who is above 
man and outside of man. The universality of the 
human prayer-cry is a result and a proof of the need 
and the fitness of prayer by man to God. 

Those who profess to be able to show, by a study 
of the form and the powers of living organisms, the 
process by which man has arrived at his present 
state, tell us that an existing need tends to produce a 
corresponding effort and an ultimate capacity to meet 
that need. Light calls for sight. If there were no 
light, there would be no eye to perceive the light. 
But wherever there is light, life seeks and secures the 
power to perceive and utilize light. It is in accor- 
dance with the principle here suggested that the 
existence of a Hearer of prayer is in itself an 
invitation and an incitement to the universal prayer- 
ery of humanity. 

Prayer is not a consequence of any specific com- 
mand to pray. The duty of prayer is not even 
included in the scope of the Ten Commandments— 
or the Ten Words of God's loving covehant with his 
people. There is no primitive injunction to prayer 
in the earlier pages of the Bible history of the race, 
The fact, like the fitness and the necessity, of prayer, 
seems to be taken for granted in Bible teachings, as 
truly as the existence of God and the dependence of 
man on God. A cry to God for help in some crisis 
hour of need or sorrow is instinctive in the haman 
heart, and must be so while man is man and God is 
God. 

Men may repress their impulse to pray in ordinary 

times, or may neglect and ignore the duty and privi- 
lege of prayer, while they are free from any sense of 
peril, or are thoughtless as to their utter dependence 
on supernatural aid and guidance ; but the time will 
come when they realize that they are not sufficient 
unto themselves, and then, in spite of themselves, the 
prayer-cry is forced out of their heart of hearts. “He 
that will learn to pray, let him go to sea,” says George 
Herbert pithily, out of the wisdom of the ages; and 
many a man has uttered his first conscious prayer-ery 
in some hour of extremity in an ocean storm, or as he 
faced death on a battle-field. 

“Do you ever pray, my friend?” asked an army 
chaplain of a wounded soldier in the prison hoxpitel 
in Charleston, in our Civil War, just after the fieres 





























































































and fruitless assault on Fort Wagner. “Sometimes, 
chaplain,” was the answer ; “I prayed last Saturday 
night, when we were in that fight at Wagner. I 
guess everybody prayed then.” Yes, everybody prays 
at one time or another, in faith or in fear, in hope or 
in despair. 
“* There is no God,’ the foolish saith ;— 
But none, ‘ There is no sorrow !’ 
And nature oft the ery of faith 
In bitter need will borrow. 
Eyes which the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised, 
And lips say, ‘God be pitiful !’ 
Who ne’er said, ‘God be praised!’ 
Be pitiful, O God! ” 

In the presence of the dread realities of the un- 
known future, the soul’s cry for spiritual help is 
instinctive and universal. At its least, it is like the 
unconscious cry of the new-born babe for the food of 
nature provided of God in the mother-life ; or like 
the unspoken cry of the parched lips, in the delirium 
of fever, for the cool water which the wandering intel- 
lect cannot give words to ask for. Because their 
human needs require superhuman help, and super- 
human help is divinely provided for them, therefore 
their souls cry for such assistance. The God-given 
supply prompts the man- elt longing. 

Those who are outside of the influence of Bible 
teachings or of Christian associations give utterance 
to ories for superhuman aid in,their hour of need. 
They call on the gods to help them, or they ery to 
the demons to spare them from harm. The prayer- 
ery of the human heart is universal. He who refuses 
to pray, sins against the light of revelation and of 
nature. He wrongs his own soul as surely as if he 
were to refuse to smile in the hour of joy, or to shed 
a tear when he is in sorrow. 


“ He who goes to bed and doth not pray, 
Maketh two nights of ev'ry day.” 





Vhatever one may think of the reasons for prayer, 
ot of the reasonableness of the universal heart-cry for 
supernatural help, he must admit that this ery is 
natural to man, and that therefore there is some good 
reason for it. If he represses his impulse at times to 
share in it, he bears himself unnaturally, and he is 
less than a man if he lives a prayerless life. It isa 
shame to man to lead a prayerless life. 


“For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


OPEN LETTERS 


Difference between A great many Christians seem to be 
One's *Soul'’ not quite sure as to the difference 
and One's *‘Self’’ between their souls and their bodies, 
and still more are in doubt as to the real difference 
between their souls and their spirits. An Ohio reader is 
confused by an implied reference to this difference by 
Dr. Trumbull in his Illustrative Applications. Thus: 




















Ia your Illustrative Applications on Luke 9: 25 you say, 
“One's self is a great deal more than one’s soul.” Please 
explain how one’s self is more than one’s soul. 
God’s word, do not understand how this can be. 


A man’s body is the mere material present dwelling- 
place of his soul or life, and of his immortal spirit. His 
soul or animal life can cease to exist when his body dies 
or decays. He holds that in common with the lower 
animals. His immortal spirit is peculiar to man among 
earthly beings. There is a divine element in it, as it 
enables man to perceive or discern spiritual things, and 
to be in communion with God. A nian’s self includes, 
in this life, his body, his soul, and lis spirit; and in this 
sense it is a great deal more than his body or his soul, or 
beth together. Paul clearly has these di«tinctions io mind 
wehen-he prays fot the Thessalonian Christians: “ And 


I, a learner of 
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the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly; and may 
your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, with- 
out blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The confusing of one’s soul and one’s spirit leads some 
to the thought that the lower animals have inimorial 
spirits, because they obviously are possessors of souls or 
of animal life. 
= 


It is pleasant to know that some who 
have been accustomed to read regu- 
larly The Sunday School Times value 
it so highly that they are loath to give it up, even when 
it is not easy to spare, or to raise, the small amount for 
its annual subscription, And it is also pleasant to be 
able, through the kindness of generous prcviders, to con- 
tinue the paper to some who would otherwise be unable 
to have it. A clergyman in Ohio says: 


Needy and Apprecia- 
tive Subscribers 


Owing to the hard times, I am sorry to say my home has re- 
cently been sold by foreclosure of mortgage, leaving myself and 
family without a home at a time in life that forbids all hope of 
éver being able to secure another. I am now in my sixty-sixth 
year of age, with a very dark outlook of the future, so far as 
this world is concerned. I am now at my desk writing letters 
to different publishing houses to “ Drop your paper from my 
address.” I am sorry to say I have written that sentence to 
four publishing concerns, and every paper “ dropped ” a reli- 
gious paper; and now I must write it once more, and drop 
another most valuable help to a Christian minister, I mourn 
to be deprived of The Sunday School Times; but I must say, 
“Drop your paper from my address.” I feel as though I 
could scarcely get along without The Sunday School Times. 
But, however much I need it, I must deny myself, and do the 
best I can without it, Thanks for your courtesy of sending it 
me for a few weeks on trial. 


A Kansas subscriber tells his story of ‘trial ag follows: 


My subscription to The Sunday School Times is out with the 
number for February 15. This letter is not a calamity wail, 
but just a statement of facts, in the hope that we may be able 
to mutually help each other, and I may continue to get the 
paper. I have taken many papers, and think I know a good 
one. But The Sunday School Times meets my need better than 
any other Lever saw. The others are cut off now because of 
utter inability to pay for them. On account of poor health, my 
own finances are always straitened. For four years we have 
had poor crops, or none. Last year Kansas had a fair crop, but 
our county was one of a small section wherein the crops were, 
as before, almost total failure. Our county is asking no out- 
side help, but is burdening itself to care for its own poor, For 
twenty years we were prosperous, so we have something, as a 
people, with which to meet the long strain. As for myself, I 
could get $1.50 to pay for The Sunday School Times, but I mast 
not, as my little children need bread and shoes too often. I 
could spare fifty cents, and have tried for weeks to get a club of 
five, but some are not able, others not willing. Did not get one 
subscriber at fifty cents. One Christian man takes two dailies 
and four weeklies (all secular), but cannot: spare cash or time 
to read The Sunday School Times. He needs it, too. We have 
not gone hungry. I have not had wheat bread for months. I 
eat corn bread, and praise the Lord for that and good health. 
I have not used butter fora year. But we keep well and enjoy 
life. Now, if I can in any way render service to pay you for 
The Sunday School Times, please let me know. If not, I 
must wait till prospects are better, and then get back numbers. 
I have a complete file for five or six years, and want to con- 
tinue it. 


The Publisher has declined to “drop” the name of 
either of those subscribers from his list; but there are 
others also who are not able to continue to pay for the 
paper, and there are warm-hearted givers who take 
pleasure in providing for such cases. 


An experienced Sunday-school worker 
in Minnesota has a more encouraging 
report to make of his efforts to in- 
crease the circulation of The Sunday School Times in his 
field. He writes: 


One great problem of to-day is to get our scholars to bring 
Bibles to their classes. The following experiment was success- 
ful: Our school was supplied with quarterlies; they did not 
incite study. Many were lost, so we bought about twenty-five 
per cent more copies than we had scholars, Few brought Bibles. 
The quarterlies cost twenty cents per copy per annum, The 
Sunday School Times costs fifty cents. We banished quarter- 
lies above the infant grade, and placed a copy of The Sunday 
School Times in each family. The result was increased stady, 
increased interest, a Bible in every scholar’s hand (with the 
co-operation of the teachers, of course), every body—old, young, 
teachers, scholars, and superintendent—pleased, and, to our 
surprise, a saving of money. In another school of three hun- 
dred and fifty, my class, numbering thirty, takes seventeen 
copies of The Sunday School Times, or one-third of the lesson- 
helps taken by both teachers and scholars in the entire school. 
Of this I am proud, but not satisfied. If you choosé tosend me, 
say, ten sample copies next time, I will try to further increase 
the list. After twenty years’ constant study of The Sunday 
School Times, | more and more value and appreciate it. To 
scatter it is to increase the knowledge of God’s Word, 


A Brighter Side 
View 





Trees in Winter 


By Richard Burton 


HROUGH a dumb-shifting veil of snow 
I mark the trees. The Ghestnuts bare, 

That reach black fingers up the air ; 
The beeches where, high branch and low, 
The leaves still hang in russet ranks ; 
The daks, whose leaves are scanter, more 
Phantasmal-brown, mere ghosts of yore ; 
The elms, of shapelier tops and flanks. 
And then the pines: sole guests in green 
The surhmer does vouchsafe ; they stand 
Sedatély, dropping from their hand 
The pungent cones; dark, dark, I ween, 
Their thoughis, apd deep and manifold. 
The winter grass seems doubly sere 
Beneath their vital boughs that fear 
No frost, that changeless front the cold. 


These stately creatures all I view 
As through an opal dimly ; en 
Illimitable, mute to men, 

Above, a sky of hodden grey 


That stretches on to that Somewhere 
Which bounds my ultimate land of dreams, 
Wherein the Ideal lures and gleams, 
Wherein the soul breathes native air. 


Hartford, Conn. 
He 


Greek Manuscripts 
By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D. 


Fourth Article 


[* MY last paper I had been speaking of the scarcity 

of dated manuscripts in the centuries immediately 
following the Christian era, We have, indéed, a good 
many scraps in cursive writing, running from, the second 
century onward, which came from the great collections of 
the Fayydim, and are now preserved either at Berlin or 
Vienna. Of these, Professor Wilcken of Breslau has 
published a volume of facsimiles, with German text 
(1891), but his. plates are of no.use to the learner, for 
he does not condescend to transcribe more than a line 
or two of each into print, though most of the hands are 
very difficult. But if we examine the specimens of book 
writing in the same volume,—that is, the careful writing 
in capitals, called (most improperly) uncials,—we find 
that all the dates he assigns to them are mere guesses. 
Paleographers think they can see a development in this, 
as in other writing, and so have attempted to reason 
backwards from hands dated along time later, But how 
uncertain are these inferences! and how can we guaran- 
tee that all the various schools of writing in various 
places will develop at the same rate? May not any 
scribe of the sixth century, for example, have been able 
to copy a hand of the second sufficiently well to pass 
muster with us as the original? 

We are, on the whole, rather unfortunate in not pos- 
sessing some cursive manuscripts of our sacred books 
from an early date; for I cannot but hold that this kind 
of writing is much more surely datable. from collateral 
specimens. It is not the least likely that any one would 
copy an older curkite scrawl, though he was most likely 
to do so when he found before him a stately piece of 
calligraphy. But so it is that even the very early Chris- 
tian documents come to us in rather late books. The 
Didaché of the Apostles, lately found at Constantinople, 
is a book not older than the eleventh century, though we 
believe the composition of the work goes back to very 
early Christian days. 

So there is in Wilcken’s Plates re wih referred to, No. 
III) a scrap from the Shepherd of Hermas. But though 
the professor holds it to be a very early hand, the only 
manuscript very like it is dated in the eighth century. 
My colleague Dr. Bernard and I put together a quantity 
of most brittle fragments, which Mr. Petrie brought from 
the Fayyfim, written in a fine large hand, and in capi- 
tals, which Dr. Bernard most acutely identified as from 
the tract “ On Adoration” by 8. Cyril. But the very 
parallel hand of the Codex Marchalianus, beautifully fac- 
similed, and published at Rome in 1892, leads us to 
asctibe it to the sixth century, Mr. Grenfell has just 
brought from Egypt, and will pobiiah nent your in Atateane 
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thena (the journal of. Trinity College, Dublin), fragments 
on papyrus of the prophet Ezekiel, which seem to be 
quite the oldest piece of any part of the Scriptures that 
has yet been discovered. But as I have not yet seen the 
actual text, I put forth this statement with reserve. 

These are the doubts and the difficulties which I feel 
around me when I come to speak of the three famous 
manuscripts of our Scriptures which are the basis of 
almost all our textual criticism of the New Testament. 
I meanthe Vaticanus, the Alerandrinus, and the Sinaiticus, 
all of which are to be obtained in excellent facsimile. 
The originals are in the Vatican Library, the British 
Museum, and the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
respectively. 

Our best authorities have declared that the Vatican 
manuscript comes from the earlier portion of the fourth 
century, and the Alexandrian from the late fourth or 
early fifth, 

As regards the Sinaitic, its discoverer, Tischendorf, 
was disposed, as all discoverers are, to overrate the value 
of his treasure, and to make it at least as old as the 
Vatican book. But a very great authority, the late 
Professor Cobet of Leyden, told me that he had grave 
doubts on the subject, and waa disposed to bring it down 
to the sixth century. This I mention as corroborating 
the attitude I assume on the question,—that of reserve 
as regards these ancient undated books until we can get 
a certain number of dated speciniens with which to com- 
pare them. 

There are good internal reasons—that is, the divisions 
into sections and references to the Eusebian canons—for 
dating the Alexandrian manuscript after the rest. But 
whether it too belongs to the fifth or the sixth century 
no man can tell with certainty. There is a fragment of 
Euripides’s play, called Me/anippe, on parchment at 
Berlin, which looks to me as old as any of the three. But 
we must also remember that, with the introduction of 
parchment (instead of the papyrus, which was growing 
scarce and dear), there was a considerable change in 
writing. The great early manuscripts of the Bible show 
a marked improvement upon earlier scripts, owing partly 
to this cause, partly, also, to the reverence with which 
early scribes treated the inspired text. It would occupy 
‘us too long to enter upon the contents of these books. 
‘That is a question of the fixing of the canon, and is wo 
Ybe discussed by theologians, not by paleographers. 

* We have, I believe, but one early dated book in uncial 
‘characters, and that is the botanical work of Dioscorides 
(at Vienna), written for the Empress Juliana 4nicia, as 
the scribe tells us, and therefore certainly early in the 
sixthcentury. It has illustrations, too,—a portrait of the 
empress, and colored drawings of plants, insects, etc.,— 
altogether a splendid book. I saw a copy of it (I be- 
lieve), but much later, at the Monastery of Lavra on 
Mt. Athos, It is from a comparison of this with our 


_ biblical manuscripts that some have inferred their eariy 


dates. 

I would not, however, let these critical doubts of mine 
mislead any reader into thinking that our authorities for 
the text of the Septuagint and of the New Testament are 
not excellent. I know of no Greek classical work which 
rests upon authority anything like so good. While for 
Homer, Aschylus, Sophocles, etc., we are obliged to trust 
to manuscripts a thousand years and more later than the 
authors, we have, for the New Testament, independent 
and careful copies dating at most three hundred years 
after the books were written, The tradition, therefore, 
as regards antiquity, is excellent, and there can be no 
reason to expect that any future discoveries will alter in 
any but the most trivial points the text of our New Testa- 
ment Bible. Not that antiquity is by any means a con- 
clusive proof of excellence in a manuscript. Our papy- 
rus fragments of Homer, dating from before the time of 
Christ, are not at all so good as the manuscript preserved 
at Venice, which wae written in the tenth century. A 
new discovery of my friend Professor Blass of Halle 
shows that sometimes a late manuscript may preserve 
traditions lost in the earliercopies; for he has shown that 
the variants in a later codex (Beza) of the Acts of the 
Apostles, hitherto despised, apparently contain the notes 
aud alterations of the writer himself, and point to a 
separate recension of the book, which has left no trace in 
history but this solitary manuscript. He has printed a 
critical text, and set forth his opinions in the Herma- 
thena (June, 1895). 

It is not till we come to the ninth century—and late 
in that century—that we begin to have dated books more 
common; and in the tenth century a new modification, 
the medieval cursive or minuscle writing, came into vogue. 
A good many fine specimens, dated shortly before and 


after A. D. 900, are extant) and from hence onward Greek 


* 
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easy 


books are preserved in plenty, but are not--to me, at 
least—of the same interest. Nor could they be described 
without many details unsuitable to this place. But one 
remark on early printed Greek I must allow myself 
before I close. 

The first attempts to represent Greek in types were in 
books which contain Greek quotations, like Macrobius, 
like Cicero's Letters, etc. The early Italian printers, 
especially the famous press at Subiaco, imitated good 
tenth-century handwritings, and even aimed at repro- 
ducing their Greek in neat capitals, or, at least, separate 
letters. Then came (1476) the first Greek grammar, the 
beautiful Florentine Homer (1488), the Milan Isocrates 
(1493),—all admirable speciméns, easy to read and 
stately to look upon. But by and by Aldus, the famous 
Venetian printer, to whom we owe so many beautiful 
books in what are called italics, undertook to publish 
Greek books also, and, most unfortunately, instead of 
choosing for the model of his type some fine old manu- 
scripts of the ninth or tenth century, he took the cranky 
contracted hands of his own time, when men had copied 
so many Greek books that they began to scribble with 
sundry difficult abbreviations. The result was that an 
Aldine Greek text is an ugly and cramped thing, very 
difficult for modern people to read, and lamentably 
inferior to the pre-Aldine Greek books. His reputation 
for printing Latin and Italian was so justly great that it 
has radiated to this other branch of his business, and 
Aldine Greek texts have been sought outand praised by 
people who thought themselves judges of books, Any 
one who will compare the Aldine Aristophanes (1499) 
with the Milan Isocrates or the Florentine Homer, will 
agree with me when I assert that it shows a great deca- 
dence in Greek printing. Still worse, this untidy bad 
type became the model for Froeben of Basle, Etienne in 
Paris, Elzevir in Holland, and it is only in such rare 
vooks as those of Parme (1740-50) that the finer tradition 
is preserved, until we reach the present century. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
CD 
The State Primary Superintendent 


By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 


eo promotes the growth of any enter- 

prise, and increases intelligence concerning it. 
Let a banner be raised, and at once there will gather 
about it those who will strengthen and uphold each 
other in the principles which it represents, 

The International Primary Union is no exception to 
this. Its banner was raised twelve years ago, through 
the united efforts of primary teachers in New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. The primary teachers 
in these three cities had found their weekly meetings for 
the presentation and discussion of primary methods so 
helpfui, that they felt desirous that primary teachers all 
over the land should become associated together for the 
betterment of their work, Since that time, upwards of 
sixty primary uaions have been organized in the United 
States and Canada, and several hundreds of primary 
teachers not able to connect themselves with unions 
have joined the International Union as individual mem- 
bers. Teachers in all parts of the country have become 
acquainted with each other’s methods of work through 
means of the Monthly Bulletin. Thestandard of primary 
teaching has been raised even to the plane of a profession. 

Undoubtedly the organization of the International 
Primary Union has helped, if it has not indeed made 
possible, the present advance movement of appointing 
state primary superintendents. Already this has been 
done in Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
in the Province of Ontario. Other states are contem- 
plating it, and still others are arranging for “tours” of a 
primary worker to extend over several weeks. It should 
be told that this movement meets with the approbation 
of the International Executive Committee, and of Mr. 
William Reynolds, the International organizer. New 
Jersey has a State Primary Council, organized under the 
direction of the New Jersey Sunday-school Association. 
This plan should be examined by other state workers, 
with a view to adoption. 

It might be well to outline briefly the work of a state 
primary superintendent. 

1. It should be to interest and inform the mothers of 
little children in regard to primary Sunday-school work, 
and enlist their co-operation with the teachers of their 
children,—showing them how they can work together 
with the teachers. One of the most useful lessons the 
Sunday-school can learn from the kindergarten is to 
make much of the mother element. This it has almost 


wholly failed to do hitherto. To this end, the state 
primary superintendent should hold mothers’-meetings 
in every town, city, or district visited. For the most 
part these mothers will’ be young persons, glad to learn 
how they may wisely teach their children, 

2. The primary superintendent should hold meetings 
of primary teachers for the purpose of giving them com- 
prehensive ideas of their work, and setting before them 
improved methods of teaching and class management, 
In as many places as possible primary unions should be 
organized, so that the work will go on after the superin- 
tendent has left. Even though the number may be small, 
they will encourage and emulate each other in their 
weekly meetings. 

8. Plans should be made to have the primary teachers 
visit all of the homes in their town, to discover whether 
or not there are any little children who have not yet been 
sent to Sunday-school ‘ 

4. The primary superintendent should use every effort 
to have chureh kindergartens established in connection 
with each primary class, which shall meet every day in 
the week excepting Saturday. The state fails to provide 
for the children during their most impressible years, 80 
that children who have parents too poor to remain at 
home to take care of them are left to the education which 
the street gives them. Is it not the duty, the privilege, 
of the church to take care of these? In some instances, 
Christian benevolence has provided the creche and free 
kindergartens to take care of these unfortunate little 
ones, but it should be done in a more systematic way. 
In what better way could it be done than to extend 
through the week the primary Sunday-school class? The 
children of the rich need it as well as the children of the 
poor, for, under all circumstances, right early training ot 
body, mind, and soul is all-important. “The Kindergar- 
ten of the Church” is one of the newest and best move- 
ments in Sunday-school work. In the smaller towns, 
the children in the several churches might be gathered 
together in one kindergarten. This has been done suc- 
cessfully. 

5. The primary superintendent should prepare a re- 
port to be presented at the state convention, and should 
conduct conferences with primary teachers, and illus- 
trate methods of teaching before the whole convention. 

It will occur to some persons to inquire, Why should 
primary teachers be thus favored in the appointment of 
a state superintendent above any other class of teachers? 
For several reasons : 

i. Because primary teachers usually get very little 
help in the regular teachers’-meetings, as the work pre- 
sented there is usually from the standpoint of inter- 
mediate and Bible-class teachers. 

2. Because the children in the primary class ere more 
dependent upon the teacher than any other grade, and 
so the teacher is in greater need of help. 

8. Because the teaching requires consummate skill in_ 
order that it may compare with that done in the kinder- 
garten. The standard has been raised so high that 
primary teachers must be helped to attain it. Frabel, 
the founder of the kindergarten, once said that if, after 
he had been in heaven three hundred years, he could 
look down upon the earth and see that his idea bad 
made progress on the earth, he would be satisfied. It 
is hardly more than half a hundred years since his death, 
and how he must rejoice in what God has already per- 
mitted him to see of the permeating influence of the 
work which he planned for the development of little 
children! 

4. Primary teachers need special help because they 
are in the place of power. If a teacher in the main 
department of the school fails in class work, it may not 
affect any other class in the school, but, if the primary 
teacher fails, the whole school will be affected, because 
the primary class is the reservoir from which the whole 
school is supplied. If it is a fountain of the bitter 
waters of irreverent and untrained scholars, all classes 
will, sooner or later, become of like character, because 
they are made up of those who come from the primary 
class. The primary teacher, then, being in the place of 
power, should be helped to become the best possible. 

Undoubtedly the expense of sustaining a primary 
superintendent will, in some cases, be a barrier to the 
appointment. In two instances ladies have freely of- 
fered their services; but this is unusual. Generally the 
expense will have to be met by the state association. 
Why must we always be “counting the cost”? Would 
it not be more Christian to occupy every inviting field, 
and so cultivate faith rather than unfaith by refusing to 
go forward? Would there not then be a greater con- 
secration of money than now? 
who is giving his ‘tenth,’ 


Who is there among us 
’ 


which the Jews were. re- 


quired to pay into the treasury of the Lord before they 
began to “ give ” ? 

Which will be the next state to appoint a state igi 
superintendent ? 

Washington, D. C. 


CS 
“ Comfort-Bag ”’ 
By Alice Hamilton Rich 


F YOU cannot have what you want, want what you 
have.” This bit of wisdom came to me in the re- 
port of a foreign missionary. As I ponder over it, itseems 
to the one of those sayings whose truth wells up from 
experience. It may be the experience of a saint or of a 
housewife and house-mother, the latter having need of 
something of the spirit of a saint to make each day fine, 
—seweeping, baking, and nursing. Perchance the saying 
suggests to ua the fable of the fox and the grapes; but, as 
we study it, we find that it is without the spirit of envy 
which is seen in the face of the fox, as with sorry grace 
he slinks away from the grapes which hang too high for 
his gathering. 

Our grapes of Eshcol may hang too high for us, but 
there are smaller and perchance sweeter clusters within 
our reach. That others may be able to climb higher, 
and gather the clusters upon which our eyes have looked 
longingly, does not make the juice thet we have crushed 
into our own cups less sweet and satisfied. 

ncidents from real life best illustrate homely—or, 
rather, homey—truths. 

Winifred, three years old, heard her elders talk of the 
hard times, and the possibility that Christmas gifts 
might not be as abundant as usua! had some way entered 
into her baby consciousness, The thing most desired by 
the child was a new doll carriage. One morning, a day 
or two before Christmas, as her aunt was dressing her, 
she looked up in her face, her large brown eyes luminous 
with child lovingness, saying : 

* Auntie, do you know what I will do if Santa Claus 
does not bring my doll carriage? ” 

“No, dear; what will you do?” replied her aunt. 

" Why, auntie, I will do without.” 

At the words, a wondrous dimple, which only shows 
iteelf,—and no amount of coaxing can bring-it except 
when the child’s laugh is most gleeful,—gave testimony 
that Winifred’s “ doing without” would be a joyful, not 
a forced one. I scarcely need say that the child received 
her doll carriage. 

I have a friend who is greatly admired and loved, 
whose company is always welcome. She has been a 
traveler in many lands, known the extremes of heat and 
cold, wet and dry, Egypt and Alaska, the Atlantic coast 
and the Colorado plains. After her return home, which, 
if she could have her choice, she would seldom leave, I 

_asked her what kind of weather she liked best. She 
replied, “All kinds suit me.” And, with a laugh, she 
added, “It is fortunate to be so, as I live in a family that 
is all the time dodging the weather, and so I take any 
kind the rest like.” Unwittingly she revealed the secret 
of her popvlarity,—always ready to adapt herself to the 
needs and wishes of others, she has learned to really like 
and want what circumstances make it necessary for her 
to have. 1 

_ Some children seem to be born with this disposition, 

as if a fairy godmother, presiding over their birth, had 

given them the power, by a kind of spiritual alchemy, to 
turn all things of baser sort to fine gold. I have in my 
mind a little maid who goes by the name of “ Comfort- 
bag.” The name was given her by a lady friend when 
she was scarcely more than a babe. One has but to be 
on a journey without that useful receptacle, a comfort- 
bag, to appreciate ite worth. And the family without 
this child “ Comfort-bag ” would be desolate indeed. 
This little maid, as she grows towards womanhood, stil/ 
keeps her baby name; and I think the secret of her 
being such a comfort is this ability to be content with 
what she has, or, in the spirit of our saying, “ want- 
ing what she has.” 

Looking back to my own childhood, and remembering 
how hardly I took my disappointments, with what bitter 
crying and tears, how precious 2 coveted possession was 
to me, and how impossible it seemed to me to be happy 
without it, I have marveled greatly at her ability to be 
content without a desired object, or, when some accident 
prevented a looked-for pleasure, find equal pleasure in 
some other. In fact, I have been known to do the child 
injustice by thinking she could not have really wanted 
the object, journey, or whatever the pleasure was to have 
been, to learn a long time after that she did greatly care 
for it. And once, when I suggested this, she said, “ Just 
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because I do not make a fuss about this, fulks think I do 
not care.” 

Bless the child! She is a comfort, not only to others, 
but to herself as well. Early in life she has learned a 
lesson that it took childbood, maidenhood, and a goodly 
reach into womanhood, for me to learn. There were so 
many journeys I wanted to take, so many heights I 
wished to climb, so many books I longed to own, so many 
pictures my eyes desired to see, I could not have them, 
and learned in time to want what I had, and found that 
I really had precious possessions. Yet, when in after 
years many of these things were given me, I doubt not 
they were the more correspondingly dear. But to many 
the compensations comé not, even after many days. How 
more than blessed it is for such that they have made the 
most and best of what they bad. There is a picture 
gallery, God’s own and therefore ours, in which the land- 
scape, skyscape, wateracape, and figure-painting is 
unrivalled. There are books, living books, written out 
in the lives of those about us, which we may read; there 
are journeys, circumscribed though they may be, that we 
may take, which will reveal beauty and mystery for our 
delight and study. The violet is as beautiful as the 
edelweies, though one looks up from shady nooks by 
the wayside, and the other blossoms only for God and 
the Alpine climber. There are heights that we may 
climb, heights of beauty, goodness, purity, although 
crippled feet confine us to the invalid chair of the “ shut- 
in.” There are hearts longing for love which we may 
give, although our own heart’s love was long ago buried, 
and no angel has rolled away the stone from the mouth 
of the grave. There are children to mother, although 
for us no sweet baby lips have curved into lines of beauty 
in their first attempt to lisp the sweet word “ mother.” 
There is a life for'us to live of strength, sweetness, and 
even overflowing with joy and gladness, yea, of satis- 
faction, than which word there can be no stronger, in 
being blessedly content with what we have, when that 
content has been gained, not by listless inactivity, but in 
joyous exercise of all that is best of ourselves and our 
opportunities, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ho 


Star-Wagons 
By James Buckham 


VERY young person is familiar with that famous 
sentence of Emerson’s, “ Hitch your wagon to a 
star.” But how many of us have gone deeper than the 
striking beauty of the image, and thought out the full 
meaning of those pregnant words? 

The star-wagon is the humble faculty or endeavor 
made a thousand times more effective by being united 
with a great law, or cause, or opportunity. You really 
hitch your wagon to a star when you coast down hill on 
your bicycle. It is the law of gravitation that is draw- 
ing you. Neesima, the Christian enlightener and edu- 
cator of Japan, hitched his wagon to a star when he 
seized the opportunity to escape to America and fit him- 
self to teach our religion, arts, and sciences. 

To enforce our personal fitness and faculty, then, by 
allying ourselves with something greater and stronger 
and more vital than ourselves, is to ride in a star-wagon. 
It is a glorious opportunity, and particularly so ia 
youth, with a lifetime of achievement before one. If 
from the very beginning we waste no time nor energy in 
ill-applied endeavor, but take advantage of every great 
force and principle and opportunity, how grand should 
be the achievement of a human life, every effort moving 
in the paths of the stars, every blow backed by the 
weight of the universe ! 

Hitch your wagon, first, to the star of faith. Believe 
in something,—believe in God! Here is the grand 
inspiration for a life of noble achievement. If you 
believe in God, and God’s truth, and the triumph of 
good over evil, and the final evolution of heaven and 
heaven’s redeemed, you have a star of hope to lead you. 
There will be none of the inertia of despair, or cynicism, 
or pessimism, in your life. Believing in God and his 
Christ, you will believe in all good for yoarself and all 
men. And you will work mightily, with all the forces 
in the universe, for the realization of that universal good. 

Hitch your wagon also to truth. Here is a star that 
travels in forceful, unbroken orbit, that shall never change 
so long as God himself endures. He who travels the 
other way shall, sooner or later, be crushed by the star 
of truth. But be who travels with the star shall find 
nothing able to withstand his progress, You may gain 
a foot to-day by falsehood, but to-morrow, or sooner, 
and eternally, you shal! lose a mile by it. 


Hitch yoor to work. Laziness may seem easier 
now, but by and by you will find it harder pulling away 
from a star than keeping pace with it. Honest work is 
every young person’s opportunity, which, if he accepts 
it, will carry him on to gurest success. Nothing has 
been accomplished, in all the economy of the universe, 
save by faithfulest, gradual labor; and, unless you hitch 
your. wagon to the star of this law, the ufiverse has 
nothing bat contempt for you and your prodact. 

Finally, hitch your wagon to love. Let the spirit 
that lies at the heart of the universe be the spirit that 
governs your life. Follow the star of good-will, the 
star that sets the key-note to the music of the spheres. 
God is love, and the life that is founded upon that eter- 
nal law is God-like in its nature, and shall share God’s 
eternal existence. To do unto others always as love 
prompts them to do to you, is the supreine law of hap- 
piest, holiest, and most helpful life. 

Boston, Mass. 


CB 
A Primary Review Sunday 
By Marian Ross . 


T IS a trifle puzzling what to say and what to leave 
unsaid in the quarterly review in the primary de- 
partment. Shall the entire quarter's lessons be ignored, 
and the time spent in singing or other helpful and 
unusual exercises, which the hurry of the lesson-teaching 
on ordinary Sundays crowds out? of shall each lesson be 
hastily reviewed, picking out the most graphic and vivid 
features of each, and so clinching in the little people’s 
minds the truths they have been studying? or shall one 
lesson be chosen with care for its practical teaching to 
the child, and that lesson carefully reviewed? What 
one of a dozen plans is the best ? 

A recent experience may at least give some hint upon 
what to leave unsaid. A little girl of four started to 
Sunday-school as bright and eager as could be, one 
review Sunday. At the close of the session, when her 
father stepped into the primary room for her, he found, 
instead of the alert child who went in, 4 limp, forlorn 
little creature huddled up on one of the seats, who fret- 
fully said: “I’m tired. They kept Sunday-school too 
long. Carry me. I'm tired.” Dinner was aliiost 
untasted. All through the afternoon she lay, heavy- 
eyed and irritable, in a kind of stupor, réplying to ‘all 
questions as to where the hurt was with the same com- 
plaint, ‘I’m tired,” or “ They showed too many pictures 
and told too many stories, What madé them do so 
many things at Sunday-school ? ” 

It was night before she regained her poise. She was 
not at all a precocious child, and seemed to pay only 
slight attention to the lessons, yet when into the child- 
brain, with its powers of slow reception, twelve stories 
were rapidly forced, the tiny brain reeled with the bur- 
den. No doubt the lesson was well taught, or the 
impressions would not have been so vivid. But the 
baby had for the afternoon a case of nervous prostration. 


Bobbie's Lesson 


By Eleanor Amerman Sutphen } 


AMA was going out, and would not be home before 

dinner-time, sd Bobbie was to eat lunch “all by 

his lonesome,” as he proudly told his chum, Jack Carter. 

Before mama started, she asked her little boy what he 

would like Bridget to give him for his lunch, and he 
answered promptly, “Slippery milk,” j 

Mrs. Conrad went out to the kitchen to tell Bridget 
what to get from the butcher when he should come around 
for the order. Then she asked if there were enotigh 
milk to make Bobbie his favorite dish. © 

“Shure, mum,” said Bridget, “ that there is, afther I’m 
takin’ some out for the ’taters this evenin’.”’ 

“Well, be sure to have it on the table for Master 
Bobbie at quarter past twelve,” 

Mama and Bobbie started out together, and he held 
the parasol almost all the way to the school, which was 
only two blocks away. As it was so near home, Mra. 
Conrad was not at all afraid to let her little boy go to 
and from school alone, for there were no car tracks to 
crosa, But Bobbie felt very proud when his mama and 
he went walking together, and he almost always remem- 
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bered to walix on the outside, and take off his hat when 
she spoke to some one, even if it were no one that he 
knew; and he liked to carry her parasol for her, as papa 
did,—for a little while. But bis arm had a queer feeling 
when he held it very long ; and, somehow, it was very hard 
to find out where the sun was, it seemed to move about 
so. When they reached the school, mama kissed him 
good-by, and said : 

“ Bobbie, be sure to go in. the house when the whistles 
blow, so that you can get ready for lunch.” 

“Why, there won’t be any one there but me,” said 
Bobbie, looking surprised. 

“Yes, but if you are a little gentleman, you will 
always make yourself neat and clean before you sit down 
to eat, even if you are alone. Now good-by, darling. I 
must hurry, or I shall miss that next car.” And she 
walked briskly on. 

The morning seemed just like other mornings when 
Bobbie was once inside of the class-room. In spite of 
the hot sun, there was a nice breeze, and Miss Smith, 
Bobbie’s teacher, made the lesson so interesting, and 
then read them such a beautiful story, that the little 
people all forgot to grumble about being hot. So they 
were all very cool when it was time for recess, at a quar- 
ter of twelve. 

Bobbie @lways stayed out of doors till the whistles 
blew at noon, then he went in to get ready for lunch. 
So when he went home, Jack and Charlie Carter stayed 
to play with him awhile. They played leap-frog, and 
then had a good game of cross-tag; but, as it was pretty 
warm work, they threw themselves down on the grass 
under a tree, and Jack told them about a snake he had 
killed in the country that summer. They had just come 
home the day before, so they had ever so many things to 
tell Bobbie, and when the noon whistles blew, Charlie 
was telling about the day his Uncle Tom “ took a lot of 
fellows on a picnic in a wagon with straw on the bottom, 
and daisy big lunch-baskets under the seat.” By and 
by Jack jumped up, and said: 

“T say, fellows, I'm hungry. Guess it must be lunch- 
time. Come on, Charlie, I’ll rate you to the corner. 
One, two, three, go!” 

And off they went, while Bobbie hurried into the 
house, with half an idea of having heard some whistles 
some time before. ; 

_ Tige was Bobbie’s kitten, striped just like a tiger,— 
the cutest, dearest kitten that ever lived, so Bobbie 
thought. At quarter after twelve, Tige heard Bridget 
come out in the hall and strike the gong, so he ran right 
in from the parlor, where he had been taking a Gosey nap 
in a big armchair, to see what there was for lunch; for 
Tige knew what that gong meant, and was always the 
first to answer it. 

Bridget thought Bobbie was upstairs, so she put the 
bread and butter and dried beef on the table, and the 
bow! of “slippery milk,” and then she ran over to have a 
little chat with the cook next door. 

Did you ever taste “slippery milk”? If you haven't, 
you can’t imagine how good it is. If your mama should 
sweeten some milk, and put in a few drops of rennet, and 
st it in a cool place for a couple of hours, it would get 
stiff like jelly, only not sticky at all, but very smooth and 
slippery. This was Bobbie’s favorite dish, and he re- 
membered about it while he was washing his hands. So 
he dried them very quickly, and rushed over to the glass 
to comb his hair. Then he tore downstairs, and burst 
into the dining-room. 

In the meantime Tige thought he would like to know 
what Bobbie was going tohave for lunch. So he jumped 
up into Bobbie’s chair, and put two feet up on the table 
to look around. And there, right under his little saucy 
nose, was something which looked very nice. He took 
a little taste to see if it was good, and it was so very good 
that he took another and another, till he did just what 
little Goldilocks did with the little bear’s supper,—he 
“ate itallup.” Just as he was cleaning the sides of the 
dish, with half-closed eyes, purring very sweetly as his 
little pink tongue traveled over the smooth china, he 
heard Bobbie coming, and he had a sudden feeling that 
he was in the wrong place; so he jumped down, and 
ran under the sofa, just as Bobbie threw open the door. 

Poor Bobbie! Bridget found him some jam to eat 
with his bread, but he was so disappointed! And he 
had a very uncomfortable feeling about it too, quite apart 
from losing the milk. He was very cross, and nothing 
tasted good, and he just wished he could get hold of 
that Tige! 

“Wasn't it mean of him?” he sobbed on mama's 
shoulder, after he had told her about it that night. - 

Bat mama only smiled, and said : 

* Why, no, Bubbie. Tige was the only one who came 
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when the gong sounded; so perhaps he thought it was 
for him.” 
Bobbie kicked the leg of the chair, and didn’t say any- 
thing. 
“I hope Tige gas taught you a lesson,” mama went on. 
“ Tige taught mea lessqn ? ” exclaimed Bobbie, crossly. 
But mama made no answer, and, in a minute, Bobbie’s 
arms went around her neck, and he whispered softly : 
“IT guess I know what you mean.” 
Do you know too? 


Bloonifield, N. J. 


m 





Suggestions for Reviews 


O COMPREHENSIVE a review plan as the one 
prepared by Mr. Henry Schade for the Ainslie 
Street Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brooklyn, at the 
close of a year’s lessons on the life of Christ, is likely to 
have hints for the coming review. It was printed on a 
long leaflet, ruled in ten columns, with héadings for 
initial letters or catchwords of lessoh titles, golden texts, 
persons, places, objects, pictures, central thoughts, prac- 
tical questions, illustrations, and song numbers in the 
hymn-book. By this means the analyses of forty-six 
lessons were given. On the back of each leaflet was a 
hektograph impression, in two colors, of a pen-and-ink 
drawing, intended to assist in the review. This idea, too, 
is capable of adaptation to the present quarter’s lessons, 
as will be seen from the diagram. 





The superintendent of the Asbury Methodist Episco- 
pal Sunday-school, Buffalo,—Mr. Marion P. Hatch,— 
devised a review exercise covering the same period, but 
having a permanent value, and printed in an eight-page 
folder so that it could be pasted into a Bible, being 
“ compiled for a remembrance of the year of study of the 
life and teachings of The Glorious Son of God.” It was 
made up entirely of Scripture passages on the theme and 
quotation, “The spirit of prophecy is the testimony of 
Jesus.” Each of the twenty sections included one or 
two Old Testament predictions and New Testament ful- 
filments, like this example: ~ 


IsalAH 40:3,5. The Voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. And 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 

MATTHEW 3 : 1-3. In those days came John the Bap- 
tist,... saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. For this is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one erying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight. 


Still another novel form of review of that year’s study 
was prepared for the Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Carthage, Illinois, There were three ten-minute exer- 
cises, as the principal features. The first was “a care- 
fully prepared and very interesting paper by a lady,” 
giving Jesus’ life “ From his Birth to the Last Supper.” 
A second address, covering the time “ From the Last 
Supper to the Cross,” was by one of the men, “ who used 
the blackboard liberally.” The pastor reviewed the third 
part, “ From the Cross to the Ascension.” This was dune, 


says the superintendent, Mr. O. F. Berry, largely by 
question and answer. In connection with each of these — 
ten-minute exercises was a responsive reading from the 
New Testament, the first being the account of the angels’ 
appearance to the shepherds; the second, the record of 
the last passover and first Lord’s Supper; and the third 
consisted of passages regarding the agony in the garden, 
the crucifixion, and the resurrection. Taking a part of 
the second reading as an example, it will be noticed that 
each class in this school has its own name, and that each 
had an assigned part in the exercises, the teacher and 
class rising to respond. 


Ciass No. 8. FREE GIVERS. 
_ Teacher: Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh 
which is called the passover. 

Class; And the chief priests and the scribes sought how 
they might kill him; for they feared the people. 

Crass No, 9. Tue Kino’s Sons, 

Teacher ; Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the 
passover must be killed. 

Class; And he sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare 
us the passover, that we may eat. 

Cass No. 10. WILLING WORKERS, 

Teacher: And they said unto him, Where wilt thou that we 
prepare? 

Class: And he said unto them, Behold, when ye are entered 
into the city, there shall a man meet you, bearing a pitcher of 
water; follow him into the house where he entereth in. 

Cass No. 11, LADIES’ BIBLE CLASS. 

Teacher: And he shall show you a large upper room fur- 
nished: there make ready. 

Class: Aud they went, and found as he had said unto them: 
and they made ready the passover. 

Cass No. 12. DANIEL’8 BAND, 

Teacher: And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the 
twelve aposties with him. 

Class: And he said unto them, With desire I have desired 
to eat this passover with you before I suffer. 


Songs were interspersed freely. The primary depart- 
ment marched in from their room after the first ten- 
minute exercise, led by their superintendent, with the 
primary teachers at the head of their classes, and con- 
tributed tothe program by singing two songs and repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. The superintendent speaks 
heartily of the success of this review. 

The Congregational Sunday-school of Conneaut, Ohio, 
recently used a four-page exercise prepared by the super- 
intendent, Mr. E. A. Miller. Thethird and fourth pages 
contained fourteen questions, with blanks for a written 
review. On the first and second pages the program 
included—besides songs, prayers, reports, and a roll-call 
by classes—a review of each lesson with definite assign- 
ments of parts, only the classes that were to give the les- 
son titles being left unassigned until called tpon at the 
moment. These first three instances will illustrate: 


Lesson 1. Class ...... Title, Class 1; Exodus 20:1,2. Schol- 
ars, golden text, Teachers, Galatians 3 : 13. 
Lesson 2. Class ...... Title, Class 2; Exodus 32:3,4. Schol- 


ars, golden text. Teachers, Joshua 24 : 24. 


Lesson 3. Class ...... Title, Class 3; Leviticus 10 : 1, 2 
Scholars, golden text. Teachers, Proverbs 20: 1. 


Mr. W. R. Woodward, superintendent of the Wesley 
Chapel Sunday-school of Washington, hit upon an 
unusual method for reviewing the lessons in the life of 
Christ. Selecting twenty-six incidents in the year’s 
study, he arranged them out of order, and asked the 
scholars to rearrange them chronologically. The inci- 
dents, with blanks for answers, were given on a printed 
sheet, with this introduction : 


DEAR FELLOW-STUDENT : 

Please, during this week, arrange the following-named 
events in the life of Jesus in the order in which they occurred, 
They have all been mentioned in the Sunday-school lessons 
since July 1, 1894. It is to be understcod that you must not 
get any help from any person or book except from the four 
Gospels, By doing this, and returning this paper to me on 
Sunday next, June 30, you will greatly obligeme. Our Sun- 
day-school will spend Friday, July 26, at Bay Ridge. Full 
particulars will be given later. Sunday, September 29, will be 
our Rallying Day, and on Monday, September 30, a grand 
Sunday-school sociable. If you are to be absent during the 
summer, please take a Vacation Attendance Card, which can 
be had of the secretary. 

Wa. Repix Woopwarp, 


517 Sixth Street, N. W. Superintendent. 


The first six incidents will serve to show the method: 


1. The Good Samaritan. 7 escnsehte 
2. The Sermon on the Mount. 2. . “ 

3. The Temptation. 3. 

4. Zaecheu: the Publican. i: cutapcodcbediion 

5. Birth of Jesus. 5. a 
6. The Lord’s Supper. 6. . er 








“M, June 14.—Jesus Crucified 





Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 
1, January 6.—The Forerunner of Christ.......:.......00....ereee Lake 1: 4-17 


2. January 12.—The Boy Jesus... os» oe Lake 2 , 40-52 
8. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Haptn.. . Lake 3 : 15-22 
4, January 2%,—The Early Ministry of Jesus... arena 4: 14-22 
6. February 2.—The Power Of Jesus,.......c.c0 sserseree cteoeeeee Latte & 217-26 


6 February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount .............0.0:c000000 Luke 6 : 41-49, 


7, February 16.—The Great eee adossbsaenensetignsotbacesorsses-ceeeee @ Saran 
&. February 23.—Faith Encouraged.... cov even Ae 8, 43-55 
% March 1 —Jesus the Messiah... vee eeneee Lake @ : 18-27 
10, March 8,—True Love to One's Neighbor... seve Laake 10 ; 256-37 
11, March 15.—Teaching about Prayer... seeeeeeKstale LL + 1-18 
12, March 22,—Faitbful and Unfaithful Servants... .. duke 12: 87-48 

18, Mareh 29.—Review. 

Ro 
Second Quarter, 1896 

+. bEake 13 22-30 


1 t— { Warning Against Bin............... 
» Apetl Or, The Resurrection of Christ (Raster). hci Luke 2; 1-12 


2 April 12.—Parable of the Great ssid soe Laake 14 ¢ 15-24 








& April 19.—The Lost Found... eT 
4, April 26.—The Rich Man and ‘Lazarus. ALEIRERRSE ZIGROEE ENS. Luke 16: 19-31 
GB, MGy 3. —Fait0i.....cscocecsscorsersesserensrrersescees .Luke 17 : 5-19 
6, May 10.—Less0ns On Pray .....cceccecseccscsveressere sevseeseeseesseeeed KO 18 5 H17 
7. May 17.—Parabls of the Pound Luke 19: 11-27 
8, May 2%4.—Jesus Teaching in the Temple.............000--eree LAK 20 + 19 


% May 31,—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold................. Luke 21 : 20-36 
10. June 7.~ Warning to the Disciples..................... seoeeee LAIK@ 22 * 24-87 
oveccesesoavasceote .Luke 23 ; 83-46 
Luke 24: 36-53 








12, June 21,—The Risen Lord........ 
18, June 28.—Review 





Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


_— 
Study 13.—Warnings to People and 
Leaders,—and Review 


Luke 13 : 1-21. 
I, Cairiciem. 

With the exception of verses 18-21, this passage is peculiar 
to Lake. From what source he obtained his information 
cannot be determined. The words given also by Matthew 
(18: 31-33) and Mark (4 ; 80-32) apparently belong to little 
collections of Christ’s words that were made very early. The 
circumstances which gave rise to these various sayings are lost. 
Even Luke does not here give them clearly. 


Il, Tae ANALYsIs OF THE MATERIAL. 

This can recognize only the loosest sort of unity, The 
best will follow the order of incidents and sayings. 

1, Warnings to the Nation. The facts here given evidently 
are authentic though we have no reference to them elsewhere. 

But we know of the brutalities of Pilate in connection with 
the Temple, and of his building of waterworks. This might 
explain the tower at Siloam (comp. John 9:7). Jesus refers 
to the Jewish belief stated in John 9: 2,3. Does he teach 
(1) that misfortune does not of necessity imply sin? and (2) 
that sin is sure to bring punishment? Starting with sin, can 
one not prophesy misery; but starting with misery, can one 
allege as its cause the unfortunate person’ssin? Is he speak- 
ing to individuals, or to the nation? (See vs. 6-9.) In inter- 
preting this parable, do not begin with the details, The 
fundamental teaching it illustrates is: Just as more time was 
given the unfruitful tree, so is the merited destruction of the 
Jewish people mercifully delayed. Is there then any need 
of endeavoring to discover who is represented by the owner 
and the vine-dressers? Is there any significance in the three 
years, except that, at this age, trees were supposed to bear 
fruit? Now combine this teaching with that of verses 3 and 
5. Have we not, as an explanation of the delay of the sure 
punishment of the Jews, the desire to give the time for re- 
pentance? 

2 Regard for the Letter of «a Law is Bigotry. None of the 
incidents which resemble that of verses 10-21 (comp. Matt. 12: 
Oseg.; Luke 14: leeg. ; John 5 : 8), unless, perbaps, that of 
John 9, shows the zeal for Sabbath observance in so contempti- 

ble a light. Get the main facts distinct, noting especially 
(1) the healing of the woman; (2) the cause of the ruler’s 
indignation (v.14); (3) the hypocrisy in his criticism of Jesus 
through the multitude, as well as in his own life, which broke 
the letter of the Sabbath legislation (vs. 14,15). Is not the 
indignation of Jesus (comp. Mark 10:14; John 11 : 38, 38; 
Mark 3:5) righteous? What lesson is suggested by this 
attitude of the ruler to the act of Jesus? Is it not that 
devotion to the letter of a law is liable to make one insensible 
to its spirit, and even to common human kindness? May 
not this attitude of the religious leaders among the Jews 
partially explain their need of repentance already seen in 
verses 1-97 
3. The Power of Growth wn the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
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two remarkable parables (vs. 18-21) gain effect by this con- 
trast with the preceding facts. Is there not a difference in 
the facts each illustrates? Notice that the first parable 
(vs. 18-20) is concerned with the eztent of the growth of the 
kingdom; and that the second (v. 21) illpstrates the king- 
dom’s transforming power. The yeast is therefore not a sym- 
bol of corruption. What does the meal that is leavened 
represent? the world? 

Ill, Review or THe Lire ann TEACHING OF JESUS, 

At this point, just before Jesus passes on to the last sad 
struggles, it may be well to sum up his life and work’ as far as 
studied, In making such a review, the following suggestion: 
may be helpful: 1. Recall the main divisions of the ministry 
of Jesus, and the districts of Palestine in which they were 
passed, 2 Recall the steps in his organization of the ajw»- 
tolate (John 1: 35-51; Luke 5; 1-11; 5: 27-82; 6: 12-19; 
9: 1-6). 8. Trace his revelation of himself as Mewsixh (1) to 
Samaritan woman, (2) to the apostles, (3) in special ways to 
the Three, (4) as a sufferer. 4. Discover the secret of the 
growth of opposition to him on the part of the professional 
religious teachers (Luke 5 : 38-39; 6: 1-11; 11: 14-54; and 
12). 5, State as accurately as possible his teaching in regard 
(1) to the treatment of others, (2) to the love of God, (3) to 
sin, (4) to the need of repentance, (5) to rewards and putish- 
ment. Has he yet taught the significance of his approaching 
death? 

IV. Topics ror Spectat Srupy. 

1, How does the Book of Job discuss the relation of suffer- 
ing to sin? 

2. Make a collection of the parables of Jesus in which life 
(either vegetable or animal) is the central point of the 
analogy. 

3. Does Jesus, in these parables, appear to be concerned 
with ethical, sociological, political, or religious teachings? 

4. As a special review topic, study the entire history of 
each of the apostles as it is found in the New Testament. 


ROVEY 
Lesson 13, March 209, 1896 


First Quarterly Review. 


Home Readings 


M.—Luke 2 : 40-g2. The boyhood of Jesus. 
T.—Luke 4 : 14-22. Early ministry of Jesus. 
W.—Luke § : i7-26. The power of Jesus. 
T.—Luke 7 : 1-16, Jesus the great helper. 
F.—Luke 8 : 41-56. Faith encouraged. 
S.—Luke 9 : 18-27. Jesus the Messiah. 
S.—Luke 10 : 2g-37. True love to one’s neighbor. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RSA 
Titles and Golden Texts 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God exalted 

with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 
I. THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST. 

Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his 

ways.—Luke 1 : 76 
II. THE BOY JESUS. 

Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man.—Lwke 2 : 52. 

Ill, THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world !|—John 1 : 29, 

IV, THE EARLY MINISTRY OF JESUS. 

His word was with power.—Lwuke 4 : 32. 

Vv. THE POWER OF JESUS. 

The Son of man hath power upon earth to forgive sins,— 

Luke & : 24 
VI. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say ?—Luke 6 : 46. 

VII. THE GREAT HELPER. 

They glorified God, saying, That a great prophet is risen 
up among us,—Luke 7 : 16. 

VIII. FAITH ENCOURAGED. 
Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace.—Luke 8 : 48. 
IX. JESUS THE MESSIAH. 
This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Lwéke 9 : 35. 
X. TRUE LOVE TO ONE'S NEIGHBOR. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.— Luke 10 : 27. 

XI. TEACHING ABOUT PRAYER, 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 

knock, and it shall be opened unto you.— Luke 11 : 9. 
XII. FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 

Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with 

the Spirit. —ZpA. 5 ; 18. 
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Whensbver shsli contian ins belied swan, nice dtl! the Sen of 
man also confess before the angels of God.— Luke 12 : 8. 


Topics and Outlines 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Exalted Son of Man. 


1. Topic: The Son’s Herald Announced. 


The Angel’a Coming, 


1. 
Ovruixe: | (2. The Angel’s Communication. 


2. Topic: The Son Manifesting Early Consecration. . 


{ 1, Opportunity. 
OUTLINE! / 2. Manifestation, 
8. Continuance. 


The Son Receiving Divine Endotseibent, 
1. The Son Heralded. 
OUTLINE: 12 The Herald Silenced. 
8. The Son Endorsed. 


4. Topic; The Son Declaring his Mission. 


1. The Missien Illastrated. 
2. The Mission Expounded. 


5. Topic: The Son Manifesting Fulness of Power. 


1. Power to Heal. 
2. Power to Forgive. 


3. Topic: 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE; 


6. Topic: The Son Teaching Fundamental Truths. 


1, Popular Faults Condemaed. 
OUTLINE: {2 Vital Prineiples Stated. 
3, Solid Building Demanded. 


. Topic: The Son Helping the Helpless, 


_ 1. Restoring the Sick. 
OUTLINE ; { 2. Raising the Dead. 


8. Topic: The Son Rewarding the Believing. 


{1, Health Renewed. 
(2. Life Restored. 


9. Topic: The Son Announcing Terms of Discipleship. 


. §1. Christ’s Exalted Character. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Christ’s Comprehensive Claim. 


10. Toprc: The Son Enforcing Love to Others. 

f 1. Love Demanded, 

( 2. Love Illustrated, 

11. Topic: The Son Encouraging to Prayerfulness, 


{ 1. Prayer Illustrated. 
(2. Prayer Encouraged, 


“I 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 


12. Topic: The Son Stimulating to Faithfulness, 


, fl. Faithful Service Rewarded. 
OUTLINE : | 9° Unfaithful Service Punished. 


i) one . 
Review Bible-Lights.’ 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And many of the children of 
Iarae) shall he turn unto the Lord their God. Aud he shall 
go before his face in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to 
walk in the wisdom of the just ; to make ready for the Lord a 
people prepared for him (Luke 1 : 16, 17). 

Scholars: Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to pre- 
pare his ways (Luke 1 : 76). 

Teachers: John... looked upon Jesus as he walked, and 
saith, Behold, the Laud of God! (John 1 ; 35, 36.) 

Ail; Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, aud 
glory, and blessing (Rev. 5 : 12). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: And when they. saw him, they 
were astonished : and his mother said unto him, Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I sought thee 
sorrowing. . And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house ?. (Luke 
2: 48, 49.) 

Scholars: Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man (Luke 2 : 52). 

Teachers: Leaving you an example, that ye should follow 
his steps (1 Pet. 2 : 21). 

All: Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord (Isa, 
2: 5). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: John answered, saying unto 
them all, I indeed baptize you with water; but there cometh 
he that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire (Luke 3: 16). 

Scholars: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world! (John 1 : 29.) 

Teachers: Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like erifmson, they shall be 
as wool (Isa. 1 : 18). 

All: The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from ali sin 
(1 Johan 1: 7). 


Lesson 4.— Superintendent; And he began to say unto 
them, To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 
And all bare him witness, and wondered at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of his mouth : and they said, Is not this 
Joseph’s son? (Luke 4 : 21, 22.) 

_ Scholars; His word was with power (Luke 4: 32). 
1 Norg.—Any number of copies of thé Review Bible-Lights, printed 


on single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publisiiers of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per hundred. 
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* Teachers: Even the winds and the sea obey him (Matt. 
8: 27). ; 

All: Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things that were heard, lest haply we drift away from them 
(Heb. 2: 1). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And seeing their faith, he 
said, Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees began to reason, saying, Who is this that speaketh 
blasphemies? Who can forgive sins, but God alone? (Luke 
5: 20, 21.) 

Scholars: The Son of man hath power upon earth to forgive 
sins (Luke 5 : 24). 

Teachers: Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered (Psa. 32 : 1). 

All; Forgive us our sins (Luke 11 : 4). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: Every one that cometh unto 
me, and heareth my words, and doeth them, I will shew you to 
whom he is like : he is like a man building a house, who digged 
and went deep, and tid a foundation upon the rock : and wher 
a flood arose, the stream brake against that house, and could 
not shake it; because it had been well builded (Luke 6 : 47, 
48). 

Scholars: Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say? (Luke 6 : 46.) 

Teachers: As the body apart from the spirit is dead, even so 
faith apart from works is dead (Jas. 2 : 26). 

Ali: The night cometh, when no man can work (John 9: 4). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : And he came nigh and touched 
the bier: and the bearers stood still. And he said, Young man, 
I say unto thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and 
began to speak. And he gave him to his mother. And fear 
took hold on all (Luke 7 : 14-16). 

Scholars: They glorified God, saying, That a great prophet 
is risen up among us (Luke 7 : 16). > 

Teachers: And it shall be, that every soul, which shall not 
hearken to that prophet, shall be utterly destroyed from among 
the people (Acts 3 : 23). 

Ali; I will hear what God the Lord will speak (Psa. 85: 8). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And when the woman saw 
that she was not hid, she came trembling, and falling down 
before him declared in the presence of all the people for what 
cause she touched him, and how she was healed immediately 
(Luke 8 : 47), 

Scholars: Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace 
(Luke 8 : 48). 

Teachers : Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and how he had 
mercy on thee (Mark 5: 19). 

Ali: The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we 
are glad (Psa. 126 : 3). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: Who do the multitades say 
that I am? And they answering said, John the Baptist; but 
others say, Elijah; and others, that one of the old prophets is 
risen again. And he said unto them, But who say yé that I 
am? And Peter answering said, The Christ of God (Luke 
9: 18-20). 

Scholars ; This is my beloved Son: hear him (Luke 9 : 35). 

Teachers ; Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2: 5). 

Ali; All that the Lord hath spoken we will do (Exod. 19: 8). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : And behold, a certain lawyer 
stood up and tempted him, saying, Master, what shall i do to 
inherit eternal life? And he said, unto him, What is written 
in the law ? how readest thou? (Luke 10 : 25, 26.) : 

Scholars: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself (Luke 10: 27). 

Teachers: What the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and as an offering for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh (Rom. 8 : 3). 

Alls Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : And of which of you that is 
a father shall his son ask a loaf, and he give him a stone? ora 
fish, and he for a fish give him a serpent? Or if he shall ask 
an egg, will he give him ascorpion? If ye then, being evil, 
know_ how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ? (Luke 11 : 11-13.) 

Scholars; Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you (Luke 11 : 9). 

Teachers; For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened 
(Luke 11: 10). 

All: Evening, and morning, and at noonday, 
hear my voice (Psa. 55 : 17). 


...he shall 


Lesson 12.—Superisitendent : But if that servant shall say 
in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to 
beat the menservants aid the maidservants, and to eat and 
drink, and to be drunken ; the lord of that servant shall come 
in a day when he expecteth not, and in an hour when he 
knoweth not, and shall cut him asunder, and appoint his por- 
tion with the unfaithful (Luke 12 : 45, 46). 

Scholars: Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but 
be filled with the Spirit (Eph. 5 : 18). 

Teachers : It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, ‘nor 
to do anvthing whereby thy brother stumbleth (Rom. 14 : 21). 

Au; If meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat 20 
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fiesh for evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble 
(1 Cor. 8 : 13). 


AS» 


Recapitulation 


‘, 2 Gospel sets forth Jesus as “‘ The Exalted Son of 
i Man,” and our studies in Luke have been arranged 
under this general topic, thus: 


The Exalted Son of Man 


. The Son’s Herald Announced. 
. The Son Manifesting Early Consecration. 
. The Son Receiving Divine Endorsement. 
. The Son Declaring his Mission. 

. The Son Manifesting Fulness of Power. 

. The Son Teaching Fundamental Truths. 
. The Son Helping the Helpless, 

. The Son Rewarding the Believing. 

9. The Son Announcing Terms of Discipleship. 
10. The Son Enforcing Love to Others. 
11. The Son Encouraging to Prayerfulness. 
12, The Son Stimulating to. Faithfulness. 


Ian f © Nw 


oo 


As a golden text for the quarter, Peter’s words before the 
council were selected, “ Him hath) God exalted with his right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour” (Acts 5:31). Under 
the general topic, and in the light of this text, the lessons 
severally may be viewed, and reviewed, as follows: 

Lesson 1.—Prior to the birth of the Son himself we have 
“The Son’s Herald Announced.” The events of the lesson 
are (1) The Angel's Coming to Zacharias in the temple, and 
(2) The Angel’s Communication concerning John, whose 
birth he announced, and whose work he portrayed. 

Lesson 2.—Leaping over a dozen or more years, and pass- 
ing in silence many impressive events, we find the boy Jesus 
in the temple, and behold “ The Son Manifesting Early Con- 
secration.”” For this manifestation (1) Oppor- 


ting forth of two points, (1) Christ’s Exalted Character, and 
(2) Christ’s Comprehensive Claim. The first put him far 
above all ordinary leaders, the second made demands which 
no mere.time-server would concede. Discipleship on these 
grounds meant complete consecration. 

Lesson 10.—He would have his disciples to be like him- 
self, hence we see “The Son Enforcing Love to Others.” 
(1) Love Demanded, by the law itself, and by him as its ex- 
pounder, is the first point urged. (2) Love Illustrated, in a 
parable absolutely convincing, and not to be evaded, is his 
final point. His order to “Go, and do likewise,” if obeyed 
by all, would make this world a paradise. 

Lesson 11.—Like him, his people must be much in prayer; 
hence we find “ The Son Encouraging to Prayerfulness,” in 
which effort we see (1) Prayer I!lustrated, and (2) Prayer 
Encouraged, by parable and by precept. 

Lesson 12.—In this last lesson of the quarter the topic is, 
““The Son Stimulating to Faithfulness.” He sets forth two 
sides of the case, (1) Faithful Service Rewarded, and (2) Un- 
faithful Service Punished, 

In this recapitulation let it be remembered that Jesus said, 
as the review text cites, “‘ Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him shall the Son of man also confess before the angels 
of God (Luke 12: 8). 


LYS 


Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OW few names still shine out of the long-drawn ages of 
the past! The unbroken, never-ceasing procession of 
mortality has moved slowly on, night and day, across the 
horizon, since the first man sank at the feet of Death to be 
seen no more forever under the light of the sun. One only 
in some measure realizes the wreck of peoples and kindreds 
and nations and tongues long since moldered into dust when 





tunity was found in his presence at the pass- 





over, (2) Manifestation was given in his 
surprising absorption in the privileges of the 
occasion and the place, while (3) Continuance 
in this consecrated course marked his succeed- 
ing years of humble home life. 

Lesson 3.—John and Jesus have grown to 
manhood, and John has entered openly upon 
his appointed work. To him, therefore, for a 
the divinely appointed rite of baptism, Jesus 
comes, and then follows that grand demonstra- 
tion, “The Son Receiving Divine Endorse- 
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ment.” The particulars of the lesson are 
(1) The Son Heralded, by John’s faithful 
service ; (2) The Herald Silenced, by Herod’s 
cruel mandate ; and (3) The Son Endorsed, in 
a scene where Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
stand wondrously revealed. 

Lesson 4.~-Having been ushered with due 
ceremony into his public ministry, we find 
“The Son Declaring his Mission.” We see 
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(1) The Mission Illustrated, in the deeds he 
did, and in his manner of doing them; and 
(2) The Mission Expounded, as Isaiah in 
bygone years had foretold its blessed features. 
Thus Jesus rooted his work in the very heart 
of prophecy. 

Lesson 5.—Now he is at work, and, aa is 
eminently proper, we behold, ‘The Son Mani- 
festing Fulness of Power.” He does not dis- 
play all of his power. That is illimitable. 
But he does display two phases thereof,—(1) 
Power to Heal and (2) Power to Forgive. 











Such aid suffering and sinning humanity 
needs continually, and Jesus is ever willing to 
bestow it. 

Lesson 6.—Next he appears as an instructor, 
and we find “ The Son Teaching Fundamental 
Truths.” In his lessons we see (1) Popular 
Faults Condemned, (2) Vital Principles Stated, 
and (3) Solid Building Demanded. Thus he 
prepares the way for an abiding upbuilding 























of character. ’ 

Lesson 7.—Active practical work now follows. Grappling 
directly with the wants and woes of those about him, we see 
“The Son Helping the Helpless.” In the centurion’s ser- 
vant he appears (1) Restoring the Sick, and, in the widow’s 
son, (2) Raising the Dead. Both these beneficiaries were 
beyond human help, but not beyond the Lord’s. 

Lesson 8.—Still pressing on in his deeds of love, we behold 
“The Son Rewarding the Believing.”. A sick woman’s faith 
is rewarded in (1) Health Renewed, and a bereaved father’s 
in (2) Life Restored to his child. 

Lesson 9.—At this juncture it is not surprising to find “ The 
Son Announcing Terms of Discipleship.” Such work as he 
had been doing would gather an army of enthusiasts, But 
he would test the growing throngs. This is done by the sot- 








he recalls the vision of jheol in Isaiah (14:9 ff), or the 
visit of Ulysses to the shides, or that of Aineas to the same 
gloomy dominions. The stars of the heavens, in their count- 
less hosts, are as nothing in their number to the population 
of the grave. And yet, from the whole, fewer send back to us 
even the poor remembrance of their name than there are 
stars that look out through the broken clouds of a winter 
storm. 

But among these no one shines with a purer light than 
that of the forerunner of our Lord. Great religious move- 
ments are always long matared in the breast of some lonely 
thinker before they break forth to revolutionize society, 
Sankya Muni was fourteen years in the loneliness of the 
Indian jufigle before he began his career as a teacher of men, 





Muhammad had his home inthe Arabian desert. Our Lord, 
after spending most of his life in the obscurity of Nazareth, 
finally betook himself to the desert before showing himself 
to Israel, and his forerunner chose for his secluded retreat, 
while meditating the truths which it ultimately became his 
mission to preach, the forbidding gorges of Jeshimoth (“ The 
Horror ”’). 

The influences which, in a human sense, tended to mold 
the opening mind and heart of the boy Jesus can only be 
seen when we have studied his surroundings at Nazareth and 
in Jerusalem ; and it will richly pay any one to trace these, 
as noted in the best of the Lives. of our Lord. Nature in all 
its forms and aspects, man in all his relations, characteris- 
tics, and contrasts, the local culture of Palestine, the influences 
of immemorial religious usages and beliefs, and much else, 
had their share in developing the “wisdom” in which he 
steadily “ increased’’ as his years advanced. 

The ministry of John was essentially a call to repentance 
and a better lite as the only fitting preparation for the 
expected One,-—a feeling which he held in common with 
some of the rabbis and of his contemporaries, such as his own 
father and men like old Simeon. ° 

lt is striking to notice that, though all in the synagogue at 
Nazareth wondered at the gracious words of Christ, their 
power was wholly neutralized by the fact that he was known 
as “the son of Joseph,” the village carpenter, It is only the 
stranger, with no local jealousy or familiarity to counteract 
a calm judgment on his message, who cam be a prophet 
acceptable to us. So few are there who can look at the truth 
apart from the accidents of its communication. Nor is admi- 
ration of a preacher's words any security for acceptance of his 
lessons ; for we find this wondering pleasure exchanged in a 
few minutes for indignant rage, when the self-righteous pride 
of the audience was ruffled, 

Superficial feeling is not true religious conviction. Were 
we to see a paralytic suddenly raised from his couch and 
restored to health, we fancy we should instantly acclaim the 
wonder-worker as divine. Are we sure of this? Would not 
numbers be found on the instant to play the part of the rab- 
bis, who sought to account for what had happened by any- 
thing rather than divine power? “Secondary causes,” “ the 
need of scientific watching of the case,” “the unknown laws 
of mental influence,” and much more, would, I fear, be pres- 
ently urged in explanation. 

Yet surely the fact that one of absolutely pure life and 
spotless truth claimed to do his miracles by the direct power 
of God might be enough to silence all hesitation in, believing 
what he thus assured us. Miracles are thus rather attesta- 
tions of truth already accepted than an agency to change the 
moral nature. It is from the words of Christ, agd from his 
life and death, that we come to adore him, rather than from 
his supernatural powers, though these heighten immeasu- 
rably our reverence and love that such a one should be and 
do so much for mankind. 

The eye that sees everything does not see itself. We are 
able to detect very small motes in that of our brother, but quite 
overlook the beam that darkens our own vision. What a 
mercy it would be if some power bestowed on us “ the gift to 
see ourselves as others see us”! From how many wrong 
estimates of our graces would it not free us in every detail of 
life, and even in our notions of our exceptional goodness! 
Burns was true to nature when he wrote the words I have 
thus paraphrased. 

The story of the centurion at Capernaum is cheering, apart 
from the beauty of Christ’s action, from the proof it gives 
that even among the heathen there are those who fear God 
and work righteousness (Acts 10:35). One has, indeed, only 
to recall the many passages in the Greek dramatists, to men- 
tion no other illustrations, in which the noblest sentiments 
are uttered with a touching earnestness. Thank God, if we 
have the noonday sun, others have some illumination from 
the great Father of lights ! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HREE supernatural things are accumulated in Lesson 1, 
—a birth beyond the ordinary period of maternity, an 
angelic appearance, and a prophetic forecast of an unborn 
child’s career. If we believe that the Incarnation was the 
miracle of miracles, we shall feel that herald miracles, like 
morning pink, most “naturally” preceded it. If we do not 
so believe, we shall probably talk about legends clustering 
round great men, and perhaps, if we have lately been read- 
ing in certain directions, trot out Booddhist stories. 

But it was fitting that the King should have an outrider 
and precursor, and that the forerunner should be marked for 
his office ere his birth. The main point to note is the clear 
description by the angel of John’s work. His ascetic habits, 
his stern power, his full possession of and by the Spirit, are 
all subordinate in importance to the specific task of going 
before the unnamed coming One and preparing his ways. 
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We should note, too, how the link between the last of the 
prophets and the beginning of the new epoch is riveted by 
the allusions to Malachi. Note how full of hope the prophecy 
of the angel is. The event largely diverged from the divine 
intention. So much theworse for those who “thwarted the 
counsels of God.” But so much the more certain that this 
prophecy was not the work of a later period, when the actual 
failure of John’s work was largely patent. 

Lesson 2 gives a reverent glimpse into an obscure region, 
and by its reticence, its delicacy and tenderness, as well as by 
the angle at which it looks at things, almost declares i's 
source to be none other than the Virgin herself. The one 
broad truth emphasized here is the growth of Jesus. Our 
lines and plummets go but a little depth into the abyss, but 
it is false reverence which shrinks from full recognition of 
his advance, with years, in not merely physical strength, but 
in intelligence (wisdom) and in moral and religious charac- 
teristics (favor with God and man, the grace of God), That 
process had its moments. The boy felt his first visit to Jeru- 
salem as an epoch, as other boys would. 

The consciousness that he was in special sense God’s Son 


. asserted itself with new force amid the sanctities of the tem- 


ple. The thrill of a freshly discerned and welcomed “ must” 
drove him to his Father’s house. He realized for himself, 
and gently tried to impart to his mother, that God was his 
Father, and that Nazareth was not his home. Well for all 
young hearts whose waking to manhood follows such lines! 
But Jesus learned, too, that he could be in his Father’s house 
anywhere, and that the humblest duties were laid on him by 
that same “must.” So he went back to the village among 
the Galilean hills for eighteen more years. 

Lesson 3 brings John and Jesus iuto contact for the only 
time. It also sums up John’s witness. Note his clear sense 
of his limitations, as baptizing only with water, which 
effected outward cleansing. Note his humble submission, 
from which he was often tempted to swerve, but vainly. 
Note his rapturous proclamation of Christ’s special work of 
baptizing in fire, that quick-consuming, melting, animating 
Holy Spirit. Note the Old Testament conception of Mes- 
siah’s office as judge, and the dread symbols expressing 
destruction. We feel that he is still in a pre-Christian 
atmosphere, and that the least in the kingdom sees things 
hidden even from such a righteous man’s eyes. 

Luke’s brief notice of the baptism gives one precious point, 
Christ’s prayer, and by its very brevity emphasizes the two 
all-important facts,—the descent of the Holy Spirit and the 
divine voice, addressed, according to Luke, to our Lord 
himself. 

With Lesson 4 the record of Christ’s ministry begins. It 
is of first-rate importance as witnessing to the full Messianic 
claims made by Jesus from the first. The young man, known 
to all his hearers from boyhood, began his work by asserting 
that he was filled with the Spirit, that the greatest prophet 
had spoken of him, that he had noshare in men’s disease and 
miseries, that he could remove them all. Note, too, his con- 
ception of men’s condition as poor, captives, blind, bruised. 

Note his conception of his work, to proclaim, but also to 
bring, the year of jubilee and full release. He has not only 
to announce healing, but to heal, nor only to preach, but to 
effect, deliverance. He is the salvation which he declares. 
And all this burst of self-revelation did—what? It stirred 
conscience, indeed, to witness; but that witness was at once 
silenced by vulgar wonder, and that passed into carping 
criticism, and that again to active opposition. Many a man 
falls into the depth by the same descending stages. 

Lesson 5 brings up a sharp alternative as to Christ. Is he 
a blasphemer, or no? If he is not, whoishe? Unless he 
is the Son of God, what can he be but a blasphemer? The 
story teaches that man’s deepest need is forgiveness, The 
scribes’ question raises the grave issue that our Lord’s claim 
to forgive sins, and that not asa minister of God’s forgive- 
ness, is either rank blasphemy or deliberate and warranted 
assertion of a divine prerogative. His vindication of his 
right to assume it by the fact that he healed the paralytic 
puts the doing of a visible (human) impossibility as the proof 
of power to do an invisible one. The manifest effects of the 
gospel amply support its claim to produce effects which can 
only be verified by him who experiences them. 

Lesson 6 is the close of Luke’s condensed version of the 
(so-called) Sermon on the Mount, which he brings into 
immediate connection with the calling of the Twelve, It is 
made up of three parables, all bearing on the conduct of dis- 
ciples. First, the mote and the beam points to the common 
fault of having two pairs of spectacles,—one to look at our- 
selves with, and one to peer at our neighbor. We magnify 
his errors and diminish our own. We sometimes fussily seek 
to cure him when we should be curing ourselves. We must 
conquer our own evils before we can help a brother to get 
rid of his. The beam does not hinder us from seeing the 
mote, but it does prevent our seeing to cast it out. 

The second parable (of the two trees) has for its main 
point that deeds are the outcome of character. It shifts the 
center, as it were, from acts to self. The figure ix not to be 
pressed, as if men were always consistent, either in good or 
bad; but it deepens the importance of the fountain’s being 
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clean, that the stream may be. Mark too that, in verse 45, 
the Lord, changing the figure from a tree to a storehouse, 
changes the application from deeds to words. They are 
deeds, and, if not lies, are the most complete revelation of 
a man. 

The third parable (that of the two houses) links on to the 
preceding, by adducing an instance in which feigned words 
are contradicted by deeds. Christ claims to be the founda- 
tion on which every man may build securely, and his words are 
amply firm to bear the fabric of a life. What a tremendous 
piece of self-assertion! Every man is building a whole, 
which has a definite character, is reared by slow degrees, and 
makes the house in which he lives, Are we building shops, 
or houses of evil pleasures, or temples? Every life has to 
stand the brunt of the same tempest. Only that which is 
rooted and grounded in him will stand it unmoved ; all othérs 
will be Jeft a heap of ruins. 

Lesson 7 brings us into the presence of.a great faith and of 
a great sorrow. The two miracles of the healing of the cen- 
turion’s servant and the raising of the widow’s son are con- 
trasted by the one being the reward of unusual faith, and the 
other being done without faith, at the prompting of Christ’s 
unasked pity. The center point of the former is the Roman 
soldier's profound and «piritual conception of Christ’s power, 
which he had learned by reflecting on the mystic fotce of an 
earthly commander's word. He may not have seen all that 
his thought involved, but be had firmly gripped the essential 
thing. Jesuscould speak and it wasdone. It was not a Jong 
step to the farther belief that he “upheld all things by the 
word of his power.” The centurion’s humility sprang from 
his faith, for how could any roof be worthy to shelter the 
possessor of such power? And the cure followed in a form 
which .met his expectation, for it was done without even a 
word, and Christ’s will acted at a distance. 

All is different in the companion miracle. There no hope 
stretches out a wistful hand, no voice pleads for help. But 
grief had a voice for his ear, and the desolate mother’s tears 
went straight to his heart. Unasked he gave her son life, as 
unasked he came that we all might have better life. 

Another pair of miracles are taken in Lesson 8. The cure 
of the timid woman, who only desired to steal an unconscious 
blessing, teaches that Christ’s gifts are the outgoings of power 
which knows and loves the sufferer, and that the healed 
should own their healing, and thereby will receive greater 
gifts. 

The raising of Jairus’s daughter brings into promi- 
nence three sayings of Jesus, round which the whole narra 
tive is grouped. There is the soothing word, which calmé 
sorrow else hopeless: “ Fear not: only believe.” Trust is 
the victorious antagonist of terror. There is the revealing 
word, which takes away the grimness of death: “She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” There is the sovereign word, which 
pierces the darkness and brings back the child: “ Maiden, 
arise.” 

Lesson 9 builds a new revelation on the foundation laid by 
Peter’s confession. If Jesus is Messiah, he must suffer, The 
necessity lay in the purpose of his coming in his own love, 
which accepted that purpose as his law, and, subordinately, 
startling as the thought was to the disciples, in the prophe- 
cies of the Christ. The perfect disciple must be as his Mas- 
ter. The law of suffering extends to all Chrisi’s servants. 
Self-preservation is self-destruction ; self-immolation is self- 
preservation. Reasonable self-regard teaches the same lesson 
as Christ does, It is legitimate to consider what a course of 
life “ profits.” It is all loss, and no profit, if self is lost, as it 
will be unless it is given away to Christ. 

The remaining three lessons deal not so much with the 
glory of the Master as with the duties of the servants. Per- 
haps no words ever spoken have been the source of s6 much 
wide-reaching beneficence, or have so broadened the area of 
the obligation of kindliness, as the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Our neighbors are not only our countrymen, or 
our co-religionists, or those whom we like. The obligations 
implied in the word are world-wide. The man who helps 
me proves himself my neighbor. A Samaritan with his wine 
and oil is the wounded man’s neighbor; a Jew, priest, or 
Levite, who leaves him bleeding on the road, is not. Our 
help should flow as far as our common humanity. 

Lesson 11 gives the pattern and the encouragement of 
prayer. The pattern is not meant as a cramping form, but 
as a model after which our prayers are to be molded. The 
order of petitions sets God and the kingdom first, and our own 
affairs second. In regard to him, the first desire should be 
that his revealed character should be known and honored, 
That will issue in the establishment of his reign over willing 
hearts, and in the transformation of earth into heaven, by 
obedier » to his will. As for ourselves, our desires cannot 
but begi, “yom the lowest and broadest physical basis of life ; 
but, in sé for its sustenance, they are to be limited to 
necessaries “She day’s wants, The deepest soul-need is for 
pardon, and w. that is received there follow longings for 
deliverance from tempting fa-cinations and overmaster- 
ing power of evil. Bee 

The encouragements to prayer are given in a pair of short 
parables. The former (that of the man who gets his three 
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loaves by dint of keeping on asking) is drawn from our own 
experience in asking, and the ugly character of the selfish 
giver helps the lesson that even with such a man importu- 
nity prevails. How much more with God, who delights to 
give, and that because he is our friend! The other parable 
(of the father who gives his children their requests) is drawn 
from our own experience in bestowing, and argues, from the 
imperfection of human fathers’ love and knowledge, the 
“ much more” which we may confidently ascribe to the Father 
in heaven. 

~ Lesson 12 teaches watchfulness as the companion of prayer- 
fulness. It deals with the whole body of Christ's servants, 
whose duty is to watch ; that is, to keep awake and to keep 
on the lookout. Christ’s second coming has two aspects. To 
those who do not look for him he comes as a thief, robbing 
them of what they would fain keep; to those who do watch 
he comes as a bridegroom, to bring them into the banqueting- 
hall. The Master himself will serve the servants, and they 
will sit at the table in deepest rest and fullest joy. 

But there are stewards as well as servants; that is, in the 
narrower application, officials in Christ’s household, though 
in truth all. Christians are stewards. Their special duty is 
faithfulness, Their special temptation is to lose sight of the 
account they have to give, and therefore to fall into arrogance, 
selfish clutching at authority, withholding the goods in their 
hands from their fellow-servants, lording it over God’s heritage, 
and wallowing in sensuous luxury. Their punishment cor- 
responds to their sin, Their hearts were divided, they them- 
selvesshall be. Their reward corresponds to their faithfulness. 
Larger authority crowns those who have riglitly used the 
gifts they had. And that promise of wider service must be 
taken along with the former of satisfied rest at the heavenly 
table, for the life of the perfected shall, in one aspect, be 
crowded with more strenuous work, and, in another, shall be 
lapped in unbroken repose. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
° OVX 
Review Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warten, LL.D. 


A Re-view, Rear View. 


|S options sending Israel into Canaan, Moses reviewed the 
way the Lord had led them hitherto. Pisgah faces 
both: ways. : , 

1. To a pure man, standing at God’s altar, comes an angel 
to bring God’s promise of a preacher, who, great in the sight 
of the Lord, should turn many to God. The same angel 
foretells the birth of the Son of God. 

2. The foretold arrive. They are just children growing 
in stature, wisdom, and grace, in poverty and persecution. 
God’s greatest begin lowliest. 

3. One as a herald or messenger runs into the world to 
proclaim the coming Purifier whose fan is in his hand, whose 
fire waits for the refuse, so worthy that the greatest of those 
born of women is not worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoe. 

4. The Purifier makes a proclamation of emancipation 
from prison, bondage, blindness, broken-heartedness, palsy, 
and sin. 

5. He proves his ability on the worst cases. 

6. He announces principles that give the best blessedness 
in the worst circumstances. 

7. Recognizes a Gentile centurion’s faith as superior to any 
Jew’s; rewards it, 

8. Perfects the feeble faith of Jairus, and rewards it as 
much as if it had been the man’s faith originally. 

9. After sufficient proof he comes out definitely with the 
assertion that he is the Christ of God. 

10. He revives the second half, as necessary as the first, of 
the primal law love your neighbor as yourself. ‘What a 
universality there is about this visitant from the skies! 
Every part of the world daily rolls itself in full view of the 
throne of its King. 

11, He shows every supplicant the way to that throne. 

12. He shows his emancipated and endowed people the 
kind of faithful life they should live, together with its pcren- 
nial and exceeding great reward. 

In the next quarter we get the forward Pisgah vision. 

University Park, Colo. 


AS>~ 
Review Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D. D. 


ry DAYS when I had the joy of being a Sunday-school 
superintendent, I repeatedly used the following way of 
reviewing the school, which I found not only helpful, but 
interesting to the scholars. I had prepared, on a four-page 
leaflet, an outline of the lesson story, and left the school to 
fill in what was left out. These slips were given to the school 
at the beginning of the session, and the-teachers were allowed 
ten minutes in which to run them over with their classes, to 
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help them in selecting the words omitted. Then we read 
them over in concert, at times single classes, or single indi- 
viduals, reading; at others, the wholeschool. For example: 

Lesson 1. At one time in the city of — there was a godly 
priest named —, whose wife’s hame was —. It was the duty 
of — to burn — in the — of the Lord. While he was per- 
forming this —, he was amazed to see an — standing on the 
— side of the — of —. At this—was—. But the — told 
him not to —, for his — was heard, and he should have a —. 
This son was to be — in the — of the —, and was to bring to 
Zacharias — and —. This son was to be filled with the — — 
from his birth. His name was to be called —. 

Lesson 2. Jesus lived for many years in the town of —, in 
the land of —. When he was — years old, his parents took 
him up to — with them. While there — was much of the 
time in the —. When his parents started for home, the — 
stayed behind. When his — found that he was not with 
them, they — to —, and songht for him. At the end of — 
days, they — him in the — sitting in the midst of the — both 
— them, and — them questions. All that heard him were 
—at his —and—. When — a-ked him why he had thus 
dealt with them, he replied, “ Wist — not that — must be 
in my — house?” He then — with them, and was — to 
them, ' 

Lesson 8. Soon after — the — began to preach, he became 
very —, and many went out to— him. John said that there 
was one coming — him — than he, whose — — he was not 
— to unloose. He said that this one would baptize them with 
the — — and with —. But — the tetrarch imprisoned —. 
When — came to the river — to be baptized by — the — 


were opened, and the — — like a — descended upon —, and 
a — from — said, “ Thou art my — Son; in — I am — 
pleased.” 


In this way all the lessons for the quarter may be prepared, 
and the exercise will be found instructive and helpful. It 
may cost some money to do it, but in some schools there 
are boys who own printing-presses who would, for the good of 
the school, be willing to do this work. Even if this be not 
the case, it will pay for the investment of the needful money. 

This part of the exercise being done, and a lively hymn 
being sung, you will be ready to go on to the lessons in a dif- 
ferent way. Set them before the school in word-pictures, 
Tell the scholars that you are going to paint a picture, and 
that when you are through you want them to give you the 
title or the golden text, or to name the persons that the lesson 
speaks of. Indicate what it is that you want the school tu 
give you before you begin your own word-painting. For 
example, “Give me the title of this lesson. I see a room full 
of people. Allare listening to what one is saying. Presently 
I hear a great noise. All look up. They see a hole made 
in the ceiling, and a man is let down through the hole.” 
Here stop, and the school will give you the title. Now ask, 
“ Who.was it that was speaking? What was the matter with 
the man who was let down? What did Jesus say to him 
first? Whatdidhesaytohim next? What did the man do? 
What did the peoplesay? How many men brought this man 
to the Master ?” 

Now ask some individual teacher to give you the main 
teaching of this lesson. Of course, that teacher must have 
been asked to prepare for this beforehand. He ought not to 
take more than half a minute for this part of the exercise. 
“Name the persons in this lesson, in which I see a lonely 
road. NowI hear cries of distress, and sounds of blows. Now 
all is still. Now I see one man come along, and pass out of 
sight. But see, here comes a second man, and he too passes 
on. Now comes one more. Ah! he stops, and does some- 
thing, and then two men go off,—one walking, and the other 
riding.” Name the men. (Priest, Levite, wounded man, 
Samaritan.) 

“Give me the title of this lesson. I see a man praying. 
Near him there are twelve men waiting. When he is through 
they engage in very earnest conversation.” 

“Give the title and the golden text of the lesson that has 
this picture. A room in a private house. A bed. A dead 
girl. Outside, many mourning. A man comes into the house. 
He puts the mourners all out. He goes into the bedroom. 
Presently he comes out again with the little girl alive.” 

“Tell me in what town did this take place? I see a 
small band of men walking along the road. Soon they meet 
another company of people. It is a funeral procession. A 
woman is there, weeping bitterly. A man stops this funeral 
procession, and says a few words, and the dead man sits up.” 
How did the people feel about this miracle? What did they 
all say? What other miracle are we told of in the same les- 
son? What did Jesus say about the man whose servant he 
had healed? 

In this way all the narrative lessons of the quarter can be 
gone over with great interest to the school. Of course, he 
who paints these word-pictures must prepare carefully before- 
hand, or it will be dull, and he will feel much embarrassed. 
But with careful preparation it can be made really fascinating. 
It need not be the superintendent who does this work. Some 
teacher who has the reqnisite talent may be able to do it 
better than the superintendent, or the pastor may be the right 
one to undertake it. The point is, let it be well done, ang 













with real spirit and enthusiasm. Lessons 1 to 10 will bear 
this treatment well. The other two will not, They can be 
reviewed by question and answer briefly. In all this, let 
there be a good deal of singing, to relieve any possible monot- 
ony, and let the pieces be lively, and such as the school sings 
well, and let them be appropriate to the theme. Have the . 
school stand once or twice, as this rests them, and makes it 
easier to hold their attention when they resume their seats, 
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Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HE regular scholars in the intermediate department, 
especially those who were previously taught in the pri- 
mary class, using the International lesson, are certainly quite 
familiar with the leading events in the life of Christ. While 
they may not have been taught chronologically, yet they can 
tell the (generally accepted) date of his birth, all that we 
know of him as a child, his age when he began, and the time 
he spent in his public work, of his death and resurrection, 
Teachers as well as scholars are sometimes transient, and 
may not understand their class, but a few questions will soon 
prove how much or little they know of the earthly life of 
Jesus. It would be well toask such as can do so to bring next 
week a brief outline of the life of Christ, from his birth and 
boyhood to his teaching in Perea, These sketches should be 
kept to be completed for the next review, at the close of our 
present course of New Testament study. “Too difficult,” 
does some one say? It would require less care and study 
than the written exercises which children, even in the lower 
grades in secular schools, are required to prepare each day 
of the week. For a class review, a few leading sentences, as 
the lesson progresses, may be put on the blackboard. 

The Forerunner.—Who came to prepare the way of the 
Lord? Where did he preach? Who came to him to be bap- 
tized? When John saw and pointed to Jesus, what did he call 
him? When Jesus was baptized, what was seen and heard? 
Who was angry with John the Baptist? Why? How long 
did he keep John in prison? How was John put to death? 

The Boy Jesus.— Where was Jesus born? How many years 
since then? Wheredid he growup? Howold was he when 
he first went to the temple in Jerusalem? Let some scholar 
promptly tell the story, give his first recorded words, a ques- 
tion. Was heobedient to his earthly parents? With whom, 
and at what trade, did he work ? 

In Jupga.—Though the scholars may be familiar with the 
map as often used, it will give a more distinct idea to outline 
on the blackboard Palestine, with the divisions of Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, Perea. Perhaps some scholar might do 
this, which others might copy for their pocket notes, The 
first year of Jesus’ public’ life was spent in Judea, though 
none of our lessons for this quarter have been about his work 
there. He was at the passover in Jerusalem that year, and 
it was then the ruler came to him by night, and Jesus talked to 
him of Moses lifting the serpent in the wilderness, and said 
that “ even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” What did 
he say God gave because he “so loved the world” ? 

In GaLiLEe.—The second year and part of the third year 
of Jesus’ work was in Galilee. He went to his old home in 
Nazareth, and into the synagogue. Was he welcomed? How 
treated? What place was often called “hisown city”? in 
Capernaum many people came to see and hear Jesus, and 
many became his followers. 

Miracles.—If Bible-lesson pictures have been used, they 
will be of value in review. Intermediate scholars need helpe 
for the eye—blackboard, object lessons, illustration, allusions 
to their own experience—as much as those in primary classes, 
only a little more advanced in method, Recall the mitacle 
where the man with palsy was let down before Jesus. How? 
Who looked on in anger, and Jesus read their thoughts? 
How did Jesus prove that he could forgive sin and heal dix 
ease? Who sent to Jesus beseeching him to heal his sick 
servant? What did the elders say about the centurion? 
What did the centurion say of himself? Near what lovely 
town, twenty-five miles away, did Jesus and his company 
meet a funeral procession? Who was weeping? Who wasto 
be buried? Why did those around glorify God, and say, “A 
great prophet is risen up among us”? Again, near Caper- 
naum, in a crowd, who touched ihe hem of Jesus’ garment? 
Why? Who stood waiting for Jesus to go with him to his 
house? What was the ruler’s trouble? What did Jesus do 
for the dead only daughter which he had done for the dead 
only son? ; 

Jesus Preaching.—How many sermons of Jesus have we? 
What is that one called? How many disciples had Jesus 
just chosen? What are some of the things Jesus talked of 
in that sermon? To whom did he liken those who hear and 
do? Like what kind of builder are those who hear and do 
not obey ? 

Jesus Teaching.—Jesus’ miracles were not merely wonders, 





















Mahammad had his home inthe Arabian desert. Our Lord, 
after spending most of his life in the obscurity of Nazareth, 
finally betook himself to the desert before showing himself 
to Israel, and his forerunner chose for his secluded retreat, 
while meditating the truths which it ultimately became his 
mission to preach, the forbidding gorges of Jeshimoth (“ The 
Horror ’’). 

The influences which, in a human sense, tended to mold 
the opening mind and heart of the boy Jesus can only be 
seen when we have studied his surroundings at Nazareth and 
in Jerusalem ; and it will richly pay any one to trace these, 
as noted in the best of the Lives. of our Lord. Nature in all 
its forms and aspects, man in all his relations, characteris- 
tics, and contrasts, the local culture of Palestine, the influences 
of immemorial religious usages and beliefs, and much else, 
had their share in developing the “wisdom” in which he 
steadily “ increased” as his years advanced. 

The ministry of John was essentially a call to repentance 
and a better lite as the only fitting preparation for the 
expected One,—a feeling which he held in common with 
some of the rabbis and of his contemporaries, such as his own 
father and men like old Simeon. ° 

lt is striking to notice that, though all in the synagogue at 
Nazareth wondered at the gracious words of Christ, their 
power was wholly neutralized by the fact that he was known 
as “ the son of Joseph,” the village carpenter. It is only the 
stranger, with nv local jealousy or familiarity to counteract 
a calm judgment on his message, who cam be a prophet 
acceptable to us. So few are there who can look at the truth 
apart from the accidents of its communication. Nor is admi- 
ration of a preacher’s words any security for acceptance of his 
lessons ; for we find this wondering pleasure exchanged in a 
few minutes for indignant rage, when the se!f-righteous pride 
of the audience was ruffled. 

Superficial feeling is not true religious conviction. Were 
we to see a paralytic suddenly raised from his couch and 
restored to health, we fancy we should instantly acclaim the 
wonder-worker as divine. Are we sure of this? Would not 
numbers be found on the instant to play the part of the rab- 
bis, who sought to account for what had happened by any- 
thing rather than divine power? “Secondary causes,” “ the 
need of scientific watching of the case,” “the unknown laws 
of mental influence,” and much more, would, I fear, be pres- 
ently urged in explanation. 

Yet surely the fact that one of absolutely pure life and 
spotless truth claimed to do his miracles by the direct power 
of God might be enough to silence all hesitation in, believing 
what he thus assured us. Miracles are thus rather attesta- 
tions of truth already accepted than an agency to change the 
moral nature. It is from the words of Christ, agd from his 
life and death, that we come to adore him, rather than from 
his supernatural powers, though these heighten immeasu- 
rably our reverence and love that such a one should be and 
do so much for mankind. 

The eye that sees everything does not see itself. We are 
able to detect very small motes in that of our brother, but quite 
overlook the beam that darkens our own vision. What a 
mercy it would be if some power bestowed on us “the gift to 
see ourselves as others see us”! From how many wrong 
estimates of our graces wculd it not free us in every detail of 
life, and even in our notions of our exceptional goodness! 
Burns was true to nature when he wrote the words I have 
thus paraphrased. 

The story of the centurion at Capernaum is cheering, apart 
from the beauty of Christ’s action, from the proof it gives 
that even among the heathen there are those who fear God 
and work righteousness (Acts 10:35). One has, indeed, only 
to recall the many passages in the Greek dramatists, to men- 
tion no other illustrations, in which the nobiest sentiments 
are uttered with a touching earnestness. Thank God, if we 
have the noonday sun, others have some illumination from 
the great Father of lights ! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HREE supernatural things are accumulated in Lesson 1, 
—a birth beyond the ordinary period of maternity, an 
angelic appearance, and a prophetic forecast cf an unborn 
child’s career. If we believe that the Incarnation was the 
miracle of miracles, we shall feel that herald miracles, like 
morning pink, most “naturally” preceded it. If we do not 
8» believe, we shall probably talk about legends clustering 
round great men, and perhaps, if we have lately been read- 
ing in certain directions, trot out Booddhist stories. 

But it was fitting that the King should hav an outrider 
and precursor, and that the forerunner should be marked for 
his office ere his birth. The main point to note is the clear 
description by the angel of John’s work. His ascetic habits, 
his stern power, his full possession of and by the Spirit, are 
all subordinate in importance to the specific task of going 
before the unnamed coming One and preparing his ways. 
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We should note, too, how the link between the last of the 
prophets and the beginning of the new epoch is riveted by 
the allusions to Malachi. Note how full of hope the prophecy 
of the angel is. The event largely diverged from the divine 
intention. So much theworse for those who “thwarted the 
counsels of God.” But so much the more certain that this 
prophecy was not the work of a Jater period, when the actual 
failure of John’s work was largely patent. 

Lesson 2 gives a reverent glimpse into an obscure region, 
and by its reticence, its delicacy and tenderness, as well as by 
the angle at which it looks at things, almost declares i's 
source to be none other than the Virgin herself. The one 
broad truth emphasized here is the growth of Jesns. Our 
lines and plummets go but a little depth into the abyss, but 
it is false reverence which shrinks from full recognition of 
his advance, with years, in not merely physical strength, but 
in intelligence (wisdom) and in moral and religious charac- 
teristics (favor with God and man, the grace of God). That 
process had its moments. The boy felt his first visit to Jeru- 
salem as an epoch, as other boys would, 

The consciousness that he was in special sense God’s Son 


. asserted itself with new force amid the sanctities of the tem- 


ple. The thrill of a freshly discerned and welcomed “ must” 
drove him to his Father’s house. He realized for himself, 
and gently tried to impart to his mother, that God was his 
Father, and that Nazareth was not his home, Well for all 
young hearts whose waking to manhood follows such lines! 
But Jesus learned, too, that he could be in his Father’s house 
anywhere, and that the humblest duties were laid on him by 
that same “must.” So he went back to the village among 
the Galilean hills for eighteen more years. 

Lesson 3 brings John and Jesus iuto coniact for the only 
time. It also sums up John’s witness. Note his clear sense 
of his limitations, as baptizing only with water, which 
effected outward cleansing. Note his humble submission, 
from which he was often tempted to swerve, but vainly. 
Note his rapturous proclamation of Christ’s special work of 
baptizing in fire, that quick-consuming, melting, animating 
Holy Spirit. Note the Old Testament conception of Mes- 
siah’s office as judge, and the dread symbols expressing 
destruction. We feel that he is still in a pre-Christian 
atmosphere, and that the least in the kingdom sees things 
hidden even from such a righteous man’s eyes. 

Luke’s brief notice of the baptism gives one precious point, 
Christ’s prayer, and by its very brevity emphasizes the two 
all-important facts,—the descent of the Holy Spirit and the 
divine voice, addressed, according to Luke, to our Lord 
himself. 

With Lesson 4 the record of Christ’s ministry begins. It 
is of first-rate importance as witnessing to the full Messianic 
claims made by Jesus from the first. The young man, known 
to all his hearers from boyhood, began his work by asserting 
that he was filled with the Spirit, that the greatest prophet 
had spoken of him, that he had no share in men’s disease and 
miseries, that he could remove them all, Note, too, his con- 
ception of men’s condition as poor, captives, blind, bruised. 

Note his conception of his work, to proclaim, but also to 
bring, the year of jubilee and full release. He bas not only 
to announce healing, but to heal, nor only to preach, but to 
effect, deliverance. He is the salvation which he declares. 
And all this burst of self-revelation did—what? It stirred 
conscience, indeed, to witness; but that witness was at once 
silenced by vulgar wonder, and that passed into carping 
criticism, and that again to active opposition. Many a man 
falls into the depth by the same descending stages. 

Lesson 5 brings up a sharp alternative as to Christ. Is he 
a blasphemer, or no? If he is not, whoishe? Unless he 
is the Son of God, what can he be but a blasphemer? The 
story teaches that man’s deepest need is forgiveness. The 
scribes’ question raises the grave issue that our Lord’s claim 
to forgive sins, and that not asa minister of God’s forgive- 
ness, is either rank blasphemy or deliberate and warranted 
assertion of a divine prerogative. His vindication of his 
right to assume it by the fact that he healed the paralytic 
puts the doing of a visible (human) impossibility as the proof 
of power to do an invisible one. The manifest effects of the 
gospel amply support its claim to produce effects which can 
only be verified by him who experiences them. 

Lesson 6 is the close of Luke’s condensed version of the 
(so-called) Sermon on the Mount, which he brings into 
immediate connection with the calling of the Twelve. It is 
made up of three parables, all bearing on the conduct of dis- 
ciples. First, the mote and the beam points to the common 
fault of having two pairs of spectacles,—one to look at our- 
selves with, and one to peer at our neighbor. We magnify 
his errors and diminish our own. We sometimes fussily seek 
to cure him when we should be curing ourselves. We must 
conquer our own evils before we can help a brother to get 
rid of his. The beam does not hinder us from seeing the 
mote, but it does prevent our seeing to cast it out. 

The second parable (of the two trees) has for its main 
point that deeds are the outcome of character. It shifts the 
center, as it were, from acts to self. The figure is not to be 
pressed, as if men were always consixtent, either in good or 
bad; but it deepens the importance of the fountain’s being 
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clean, that the stream may be. Mark too that, in verse 45, 
the Lord, changing the figure from a tree to a storehouse, 
changes the application fromi deeds to words. They are 
deeds, and, if not lies, are the most complete revelation of 
a man. 

The third parable (that of the two houses) links on to the 
preceding, by adducing an instance in which feigned words 
are contradicted by deeds. Christ claims to be the founda- 
tion on which every man may build securely, and his words are 
amply firm to bear the fabric of a life. What a tremendous 
piece of self-assertion! Every man is building a whole, 
which has a definite character, is reared by slow degrees, and 
makes the house in which he lives. Are we building shops, 
or houses of evil pleasures, or temples? Every life has to 
stand the brunt of the same tempest. Only that which is 
rooted and grounded in him will stand it unmoved ; all othérs 
will be left a heap of ruins. 

Lesson 7 brings us into the presence of, great faith and of 


. a great sorrow. The two miracles of the healing of the cen- 


turion’s servant and the raising of the widow’s son are con- 
trasted by the one being the reward of unusual faith, and the 
other being done without faith, at the prompting of Christ’s 
unasked pity. The center point of the former is the Roman 
soldier's profound and spiritual conception of Christ’s power, 
which he had learned by reflecting on the mystic fotce of an 
earthly commander’s word. He may not have seen all that 
his thought involved, but be had firmly gripped the essential 
thing. Jesuscould speak and it wasdone. It was not a Jong 
step to the farther belief that he “upheld all things by the 
word of his power.” The ceoturion’s humility sprang from 
his faith, for how conld any roof be worthy to shelter the 
possessor of such power? And the cure followed in a form 
which .met his expectation, for it was done without even a 
word, and Christ’s will acted at a distance. 

All is different in the companion miracle, There no hope 
ttretches out a wistful hand, no voice pleads for help. But 
grief had a voice for his ear, and the desolate mother’s tears 
went straight to his heart. Unasked he gave her son life, as 
unasked he came that we all might have better life. 

Another pair of miracles are taken in Lesson 8. The cure 
of the timid woman, who only desired to steal an unconscious 
blessing, teaches that Christ’s gifts are the outgoings of power 
which knows and loves the sufferer, and that the healed 
should own their healing, and thereby will receive greater 
gifts. 

The raising of Jairus’s daughter brings into promi- 
nence three sayings of Jesus, round which the whole narra+ 
tive is grouped. There is the soothing word, which calms 
sorrow else hopeless: “ Fear not: only believe.” Trust is 
the victorious antagonist of terror, There is the revealing 
word, which takes away the grimness of death: “She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” There is the sovereign word, which 
pierces the darkness and brings back the child: “ Maiden, 
arise.” 

Lesson 9 builds a new revelation on the foundation laid by 
Peter’s confession. If Jesus is Messiah, he must suffer. The 
necessity lay in the purpose of his coming in his own love, 
which accepted that purpose as his law, and, subordinately, 
startling as the thought was to the disciples, in the prophe- 
cies of the Christ. The perfect disciple must be as his Mas- 
ter. The law of suffering extends to all Chrisi’s servants. 
Self-preservation is self-destruction ; self-immolation is self- 
preservation. Reasonable self-regard teaches the same lesson 
as Christ does, It is legitimate to consider what a course of 
life “ profits.” It is all loss, and no profit, if self is lost, as it 
will be unless it is given away to Christ. 

The remaining three lessons deal not so much with the 
glory of the Master as with the duties of the servants. Per- 
haps no words ever spoken have been the source of so much 
wide-reaching beneficence, or have so broadened the area of 
the obligation of kindliness, as the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Ouvr neighbors are not only our countrymen, or 
our co-religioniste, or those whom we like. The obligations 
implied in the word are world-wide. The man who helps 
me proves himself my neighbor. A Samaritan with his wine 
and oil is the wounded man’s neighbor; a Jew, priest, or 
Levite, who leaves him bleeding on the road, is not. Our 
help should flow as far as our common humanity. 

Lesson 11 gives the pattern and the encouragement of 
prayer. The pattern is not meant as a cramping form, but 
as a model after which our prayers are to be molded. The 
order of petitions sets God and the kingdom first, and our own 
affairs second. In regard to him, the first desire should be 
that his revealed character should be known and honored. 
That will issue in the establishment of his reign over willing 
hearts, and in the transformation of earth into heaven, by 
obedience to his will. As for ourselves, our desires cannot 
bat begin from the lowest and broadest physical basis of life ; 
but, in seeking for its sustenance, they are to be limited to 
necessaries and the day’s wants, The deepest soul-need is for 
pardon, and when that is received there follow longings for 
deliverance from the tempting fa-cinations and overmaster— 
ing power of evil. 

The encouragements to prayer sre given in a pair of short 
parables. The former (that of the man who gets his three 
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loaves by dint of keeping on asking) is drawn from our own 
experience in asking, and the ugly character of the selfish 
giver helps the lesson that even with such a man importu- 
nity prevails How much more with God, who delights to 
give, and that because he is our friend! The other parable 
(of the father who gives his children their requests) is drawn 
from our own experience in bestowing, and argues, from the 
imperfection of human fathers’ love and knowledge, the 
“ much more” which we may confidently ascribe to the Father 
in heaven. 

* Lesson 12 teaches watchfulness as the companion of prayer- 
fulness. It deals with the whole body of Christ’s servants, 
whose duty is to watch ; that is, to keep awake and to keep 
on the lookout. Chriét’s second coming has two aspects. To 
these who do not look for him he comes as a thief, robbing 
them of what they would fain keep; to those who do watch 
he comes as a bridegroom, to bring them into the banqueting- 
hall. The Master himself will serve the servants, and they 
will sit at the table in deepest rest and fullest joy. 

But there are stewards as well as servants; that is, in the 
narrower application, officials in Christ’s household, though 
in truth all Christians are stewards. Their special duty is 
faithfulness. Their special temptation is to lose sight of the 
account they have to give, and therefore to fall into arrogance, 
selfish clutching at authority, withholding the goods in their 
hands from their fellow-servants, lording it over God’s heritage, 
and wallowing in sensuous luxury. Their punishment cor- 
responds to their sin, Their hearts were divided, they them- 
selves shall be. Their reward corresponds to their faithfulness. 
Larger authority crowns those who have riglitiy used the 
gifts they had. And that promise of wider service must be 
taken along with the former of satisfied rest at the heavenly 
table, for the life of the perfected shall, in one aspect, be 
crowded with more strenuous work, and, in another, shall be 


lapped in unbroken repose. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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Review Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warten, LL.D. 


A Re-view, Rear View. 


EFORE sending Israel into Canaan, Moses reviewed the 
way the Lord had led them hitherto. Pisgah faces 
both: ways. 

1. To a pure man, standing at God’s altar, comes an angel 
to bring God’s promise of a preacher, who, great in the sight 
of the Lord, shonld turn many to God. The same angel 
foretells the birth of the Son of God. 

2. The foretold arrive. They are just children growing 
in stature, wisdom, and grace, in poverty and persecution. 
God’s greatest begin lowliest. 

3. One as a herald or messenger runs into the world to 
‘proclaim the coming Purifier whose fan is in his hand, whose 
fire waits for the refuse, so worthy that the greatest of those 
born of women is not worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoe. 

4. The Purifier makes a proclamation of emancipation 
from prison, bondage, blindness, broken-heartedness, palsy, 
and sin. 

5. He proves his ability on the worst cases, 

6. He announces principles that give the best blessedness 
in the worst circumstances. 

7. Recognizes a Gentile centurion’s faith as superior to any 
Jew’s; rewards it, 

8. Perfects the feeble faith of Jairus, and rewards it as 
much as if it had been the man’s faith originally. 

9. After sufficient proof he comes out definitely with the 
assertion that he is the Christ of God. 

10. He revives the second half, as necessary as the first, of 
the primal law love your neighbor as yourself. What a 
universality there is about this visitant from the skies! 
Every part of the world daily rolls itself in full view of the 
throne of its King. 

11, He shows every supplicant the way to that throne. 

12. He shows his emancipated and endowed people the 
kind of faithful life they should live, together with its pcren- 
nial and exceeding great reward. 

In the next quarter we get the forward Pisgah vision. 

University Park, Colo. 


A> 
Review Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


N DAYS when I had the joy of being a Sunday-school 
superintendent, I repeatedly used the following way of 
reviewing the school, which I found not only helpful, but 
interesting to the scholars. I had prepared, on a four-page 
leaflet, an outline of the lesson story, and left the school to 
fill in what was left out. These slips were given to the school 
at the beginning of the session, and the teachers were allowed 
ten miautes in which to run them over with their classes, to 





ay 
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help them in selecting the words omitted. Then we read 
them over in concert, at times single classes, or single indi- 
viduals, reading; at others, the wholeschool. For example: 

Lesson 1. At one time in the city of — there was a godly 
priest named —, whose wife’s name was—. It was the duty 
of — to burn — in the — of the Lord. While he was per- 
forming this —, he was amazed to see an — standing on the 
— side of the — of —. At this—was—. But the — told 
him not to —, for his — was heard, and he should have a —. 
This son was to be — in the — of the —, and was to bring to 
Zacharias — and —. This son was to be filled with the — — 
from his birth. His name was to be called —. 

Lesson 2. Jesus lived for many years in the town of —, in 
the land of —. When he was — years old, his parents took 
him up to— with them. While there — was much of the 
time in the —. When his parents started for home, the — 
stayed behind. When his — found that he was not with 
them, they — to —, and sought for him. At the end of — 
days, they — him in the — sitting in the midst of the — both 
— them, and — them questions. All that heard him were 
— at his —and—. When — a-ked him why he had thus 
dealt with them, he replied, “ Wist — not that — must be 
in my — house?” He then — with them, and was — to 
them. 

Lesson 8, Soon after — the — began to preach, he became 
very —, and many went out to— him. John said that there 
was one coming — him — than he, whose — — he was not 
-—— to unloose. He said that this one would baptize them with 
the — — and with —. But — the tetrarch imprisoned —. 
When — came to the river — to be baptized by — the — 


were opened, and the — — like a — descended upon —, and 
a — from — said, “ Thou art my — Son; in — I am — 
pleased.” 


In this way all the lessons for the quarter may be prepared, 
and the exercise will be found instructive and helpful. It 
may cost some money to do it, but in some schools there 
are boys who own printing-presses who would, for the good of 
the school, be willing to do this work. Even if this be not 
the case, it will pay for the investment of the needful money. 

This part of the exercise being done, and a lively hymn 
being sung, you will be ready to go on to the lessons in a dif- 
ferent way. Set them before the school in word-pictures. 
Tell the scholars that you are going to paint a picture, and 
that when you are through you want them to give you the 
title or the golden text, or to name the persons that the lesson 
speaks of. Indicate what it is that you want the school tu 
give you before you begin your own word-painting. For 
example, “ Give me the title of this lesson. I see a room full 
of people. Allarelistening to what one is saying. Presently 
I hear a great noise. All look up. They see a hole made 
in the ceiling, and a man is let down through the hole.” 
Here stop, and the school will give you the title. Now ask, 
“ Who was it that was speaking? What was the matter with 
the man who was let down? What did Jesus say to him 
first? Whatdid he say tohim next? What did the man do? 
What did the peoplesay? How many men brought this man 
to the Master?” 

Now ask some individual teacher to give you the main 
teaching of this lesson. Of course, that teacher must have 
been asked to prepare for this beforehand. He onght not to 
take more than half a minute for this part of the exercise. 
“Name the persons in this lesson, in which I see a lonely 
road. NowI hear cries of distress, and sounds of blows. Now 
all is still. Now I see one man come along, and pass out of 
sight. But see, here comes a second man, and he too passes 
on. Now comes one more. Ah! he stops, and does some- 
thing, and then two men go off,—one walking, and the other 
riding.” Name the men. (Priest, Levite, wounded man, 
Samaritan.) 

“Give me the title of this lesson. I see a man praying. 
Near him there are twelve men waiting. When he is through 
they engage in very earnest conversation.” 

“Give the title and the golden text of the lesson that has 
this picture. A room in a private house. A bed. A dead 
girl. Outside, many mourning. A man comes into the house, 
He puts the mourners all out. He goes into the bedroom. 
Presently he comes out again with the little girl alive.” 

“Tell me in what town did this take place? I see a 
small band of men walking along the road. Soon they meet 
another company of people. It is a funeral procession. A 
woman is there, weeping bitterly. A man stops this funeral 
procession, and says a few words, and the dead man sits up.” 
How did the people feel about this miracle? What did they 
all say? What other miracle are we told of in the same les- 
son? What did Jesus say about the man whose servant he 
had healed? 

In this way all the narrative lessons of the quarter can be 
gone over with great interest to the school. Of course, he 
who paints these word-pictures must prepare carefully before- 
hand, or it will be dull, and he will feel much embarrassed. 
But with careful preparation it can be made really fascinating. 
It need not be the superintendent who does this work. Some 
teacher who has the reqnisite talent may be able to do it 
better than the superintendent, or the pastor may be the right 
one to undertake it. The point is, let it be well done, ang 










with real spirit and enthusiasm. Lessons 1 to 10 will bear 
this treatment well. The other two will not. They can be 
reviewed by question and answer briefly. In all this, let 
there be a good deal of singing, to relieve any possible monot- 
ony, and let the pieces be lively, and such as the school sings 
well, and let them be appropriate to the theme. Have the . 
school stand once or twice, as this rests them, and makes it 
easier to hold their attention when they resume their seats. 


New York City. 
RO» 


Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HE regular scholars in the intermediate department, 
especially those who were previously taught in the pri- 
mary class, using the International lesson, are certainly quite 
familiar with the leading events in the life of Christ. While 
they may not have been taught chronologically, yet they can 
tell the (generally accepted) date of his birth, all that we 
know of him as a child, his age when he began, and the time 
he spent in his public work, of his death and resurrection, 
Teachers as well as scholars are sometimes transient, and 
may not understand their class, but a few questions will soon 
prove how much or little they know of the earthly life of 
Jesus. It would be well to ask such as can do so to bring next 
week a brief outline of the life of Christ, from his birth and 
boyhood to his teaching in Perea, These sketches should be 
kept to be completed for the next review, at the close of our 
present course of New Testament study. “Too difficult,” 
does some one say? It would require less care and study 
than the written exercises which children, even in the lower 
grades in secular schools, are required to prepare each day 
of the week. For a class review, a few leading sentences, as 
the lesson progresses, may be put on the blackboard. 

The Forerunner.—Who came to prepare the way of the 
Lord? Where did he preach? Who came to him to be bap- 
tized? When John saw and pointed to Jesus, what did he call 
him? When Jesus was baptized, what was seen and heard? 
Who was angry with John the Baptist? Why? How long 
did he keep John in prison? How was John put to death? 

The Boy Jesus.— Where was Jesus boro? How many years 
since then? Wheredid he growup? How old was he when 
he first went to the temple in Jerusalem? Let some scholar 
promptly tell the story, give his first recorded words, a ques- 
tion. Was heobedient to his earthly parents? With whom, 
and at what trade, did he work ? 

In Jupga.—Though the scholars may be familiar with the 
map as often used, it will give a more distinct idea to outline 
on the blackboard Palestine, with the divisions of Judea, 
Samaria, Galilee, Perea, Perhaps some scholar might do 
this, which others might copy for their pocket notes, The 
first year of Jesus’ public’ life was spent in Judea, though 
none of our lessons for this quarter have been about his work 
there. He was at the passover in Jerusalem that year, and 
it was then the ruler came to him by night, and Jesus talked to 
him of Moses lifting the serpent in ihe wilderness, and said 
that “ even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” What did 
he say God gave because he ‘‘ so loved the world” ? 

Im Gatiter.—The second year and part of the third year 
of Jesus’ work was in Galilee. He went to his old home in 
Nazareth, and into the synagogue. Was he welcomed? How 
treated? What place was often called “his own city”? In 
Capernaum many people came to see and hear Jesus, and 
many became his followers. 

Miracles.—If Bible-lesson pictures have been used, they 
will be of value in review. Intermediate scholars need helps 
for the eye—blackboard, object lessons, illustration, allusions 
to their own experience—as much as those in primary classes, 
only a little more advanced in method, Recall the mitacle 
where the man with palsy was let down before Jesus. How? 
Who looked on in anger, and Jesus read their thoughts? 
How did Jesus prove that he could forgive sin and heal dix 
ease? Who sent to Jesus beseeching him to heal his sick 
servant? What did the elders say about the centurion? 
What did the centurion say of himself? Near what lovely 
town, twenty-five miles away, did Jesus and his company 
meet a funeral procession? Who was weeping? Who was to 
be buried? Why did those around glorify God, and say, “A 
great prophet is risen up among us”? Again, near Caper- 
naum, in a crowd, who touched ihe hem of Jesus’ garment? 
Why? Who stood waiting for Jesus to go with bim to his 
house? What was the ruler’s trouble? What did Jesus do 
for the dead only daughter which he had done for the dead 
only son? 

Jesus Preaching.—How many sermons of Jesus have we? 
What is that one called? How many disciples had Jesus 
just chosen? What are some of the things Jesus talked of 
in that sermon? To whom did he liken those who hear and 
do? Like what kind of builder are those who hear and do 
not obey ? 

Jesus Teaching.—Jesus’ miracles were not merely wonders, 



























































































































































































or works of compassion only, but to teach that he could cure 
sin, and give life to dead souls. With every miracle be 
taught of faith; when the four friends brought the palsied 
man, “ he saw their faith.” What did he say when he won- 
dered at the centorion’s faith? What tothe one who touched 
his garment? “Believe only,” he said, to encourage the 
faith of the ruler when his daughter was dead. He taught 
his disciples, what did he tell them the Son of man must 
suffer? 

In Perza.—A few months of life were left before all should 
be us Jesus had foretold his disciples, In Perea he taught 
lessons for daily lives of love, prayer, and faithful duty. When 
the lawyer asked, “ Who is my neighbor?” what was the 
story Jesus told? For whom did he say, “Go, and do thou 
likewise”? What model prayer did he give when teaching 
his disciples how to pray? What is that threefold precept 
and promise about prayer? Of whom will much be required ” 
What reason is given with the warning, “ Be ye also ready”? 
What is the promise in our review golden text? 


Louisville, Ky. 
KY 


Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


CHILD enjoys telling what he knows, and if the quar- 

ter’s lessons have been well taught he will enjoy the 

review. The attention of the class may be held by the use 

of the picture-roll, and by keeping the children occupied in 

finding the different characters in the pictures, and by locating 

on the map or sand-board the different cities mentioned in 
the review. 

We will take a journey together to the city of Jerusalem 
(locate) in the days of Herod the king. We will go into the 
temple where weshall see the good priest —— (Zacharias) burn- 
ing incense. Whoappearsto him? What doesthe angel say ? 
By what name is Zacharias to call this son? What does our 
text say about him? (“‘Thoushalt,” etc.) Leaving the priest 
to go home and tell his wife —— (Elisabeth) the good news, 
we will goto Nazareth (locate). To whom does the angel there 
appear? What does hetellthiswoman? What isshe to call 
his name? Now we will go to Bethlehem (locate). What 
shall we hear the angels saying to the shepherds? (“Unto 
you is born,” etc.) * Remaining awhile in Bethlehem, whom 
shall we see coming from a far country, and what do they 
bring to the Christ-child? Where is Jesus taken to escape 
from the wicked King Herod (locate) ? 

We will travel across the country from Egypt to Nazareth 
(trace on map). Whom shall we find living here? When 
Jesus is twelve years old, where does he go? Where do his 
anxious father and mother find him after their three days’ 
search? What else did we learn about him? (“ Jesus in- 
creased,” etc.) 

Let us go with him to the river Jordan, where he is 
baptized by John. How do we see the Spirit of God descend- 
ing upon him? What does the voice from heaven say? 
(*Thou'art,” etc.) When John points to the Saviour, soon after 
this, what does he say of him? (‘ Behold the. Lamb of God,” 
etc.) Coming again to Nazareth (locate), after nearly a year’s 
work in Judea, where do we find the Saviour on the sabbath 
day? What did we learn about his word? (“ His word was,” 
etc.) What did his enemies try todowith him? Where did 
he go? (Locate Capernaum.) 

When the four men came with their sick friend, why did 
they not enter the door, and come directly to the Master? 
How did they reach the Saviour? What did Jesussay when 
the man came down before him? (“ Man, thy sins,” etc.) 
When the scribes and Pharisees said, “ Who can forgive sins, 
but God alone?” what did Jesus say? (“ That ye may know 
that the Son of man hath power,” etc.; “I say unto thee, 
Arise,” etc.) 

Leaving Capernaum, we come to the mount with the 
Saviour, his disciples, and a great multitude, and hear him 
say, ‘“‘ Why call ye me,” ete. 

Back again to Capernaum (locate), and we are met by a 
company of elders of the Jews, who have come from the cen- 
turion’s house with what request? What did Jesus do for 
the slave boy ? 

Walking down this road to Nain (locate), what kind of a 
procession do we meet? What does Jesus say to the young 
man who is being carried to the grave? (“‘ Young man,” etc.) 
What do the people do when they see the young man sitting 
up and speaking? (“They glorified God, saying,” etc.) 

Back to the city which Jesus made his home during his 
ministry (locate Capernaum), we will enter the boat (paper 
boat), and, with the Saviour and his disciples, cross the Sea 
of Galilee. Show with your hands how the boat rode in the 
beginning of the journey. When the storm came, how did it 
go? When the frightened disciples awoke the Master, what 
did he say to the wind and the waves? (“ Peace, be still.”) 
(Sing the simple refrain, “They all so sweetly obey thy 
will , peace, peace, be still.”) 
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The Saviour having healed the man who was. possessed 
with devils, and whose home was in the tombs in the moun- 
tains, returns in the boat to —— (Capernaum), where he finds 
a multitude waiting for him. After going home with Matthew, 
he is met by the ruler of the synagogue, named —— (Jairus), 
who falls down at Jesus’ feet, and begs the Saviour to come with 
him to his house, where his little daughter lies dying. Who, 
in the crowd, comes up behind the Saviour, and touches the 
hem of his garment? When she finds that she cannot be 
hid, and tremblingly confesses what she has done, and what 
she has received. what does the Saviour say to her? (“Thy 
faith,’ etc.) 

Our journey now is over a road with which we are less 
familiax. Coming to Mt. Hermon (locate), whom does Jesus 
take with him to the top? Who came down from heaven 
to talk with him? What do we hear God's voice saying? 
(“Thou art,” etc.) 

Our steps are slower now, for we know that Jesus is oa his 
way to Jerusalem to be crucified. With what question does 
the young lawyer greet him? (“ Master,” etc.) What does 
Jesus answer? (“ Thou shalt,” etc.) 

Before we part company for the day, what precious promise 
do we hear from the Saviour’s lips about prayer? (“Ask,” etc.) 

We must soon separate one from the other for a week, but 
do we need to leave the Saviour? Shall we not invite him 
to go with us to our homes, and to be near us all the time? 

He promises that if we will own him as our Saviour and 
friend (confess him), ie will own us as his friends before the 
angels of God. (“ Whosoever shall confess,” ete.) Would you 
like to be thus owned? Then choose him now as your Saviour 
and friend. 


Philadelphia. 
AA. 
Review Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


HE Great FORERUNNER (Lessons 1, 3).—Who was 
John’s mother? father? How was his birth miracu- 
lous? When was he born? Where? Who prophesied of 
him? What was his character? How did he preach? 
How did he directly forward Christ’s kingdom? How did 
he die? 

2. Curist’s Begrnnin@s (Lessons 2, 4).— When was Christ 
born? Where? Why not at Nazareth? Name in order 
the eight events connected with his birth. What occurred 
when he was twelve years old? What was Christ’s first public 
act? Why did the temptation follow? Who were Christ’s 
first disciples? What was his first miracle? His first re- 
corded religious conversation? His second? His first 
reform? His first public announcement of his mission? 

3. Curist’s MrracuieEs (Lessons 5, 7, 8).—Where was the 
palsied man healed? What lessons should the Christian 
worker learn from the incident? What was the remarkable 
feature in the cure of the centurion’s servant? of the woman 
with an issue of blood? How many recorded instances of 
Christ’s raising the dead? Compare the two we have 
studied. Why did Christ work his miracles? 

4. Curist’s Teacutne (Lessons 6, 10, 11, 12).—Where 
was the Sermon on the Mount preached? What is its most 
striking portion? How would you sum up its teachings? 
For what purpose did Christ present the parable of the Good 
Samaritan? What did Christ teach his disciples about 
prayer? about faithful and unfaithful service? How was 
each subject illustrated ? 

5. Tue Great Conression (Lesson 9).—Who first of his 
disciples declared Jesus to be the Messiah? Where? Why? 
How was he commended? What sad prophecy did Christ 
make immediately after Peter’s confession? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What great prophet preceded Christ? 2. Where was 
Christ born? 3. What other places, connected with Christ, 
have we studied about this quarter? 4. What miracles have 
we studied? 5. What great sermon? 6. What great 
prayer? 7. What great confession of Christ? 8. Where 
did Christ preach and teach? 9, What parable of his have 
we studied? 10. What verse from the quarter’s lessons can 
you quote? 


Boston, Mass. 
= 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In what words was the birth of Christ’s forerunner fore- 
told? 2. In what words was the birth of Christ foretold ? 
(Matt. 1:21.) 3. Under what circumstances did Christ’s first 
recorded Bible study éccur? 4. What miracles are mentioned 
5. What special instances of faith 
are mentioned in this quarter’s lessons ? 


in this quarter’s lessons? 


@@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, &4nd blank space is 
allowed on that page forthe written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hints for Review and New-View 


HE twelve lessons of this quarter fall naturally into three 
equal groups. The first four deal with events belong- 

ing to preparation for the Lord’s great work. The second 
four give special prominence to the work itself, while the last 
four deal mainly with lessons which he taught. The whole 


‘series may be viewed thus: 


1. Preparations for his Work 
The Herald Prepared. Lesson 1. 
The Principal Introduced. Lesson 2. 
The Inauguration Accomplished. Lesson 3. 
The Work Defined. Lesson 4. 

2. Samples of his Work 
Forgiving Sins. Lesson 5. 
Presenting Truth. Lesson 6. 
Displaying Power. Lesson 7. 
Rewarding Faith, Lesson 8. 

3. Lessons for his Work 
His Claims, _ Lesson 9. 

Our Obligations. Lesson 10. 
How to Pray. Lesson 11. 
How to Serve. Lesson 12. 


Another grouping may be had by noting that six of these 
lessons are in the main biographical ; namely, Lessons 1, 2, 
3,5, 7,8. The other six are in the main instructional ; 
namely, Lessons 4, 6,9, 10, 11,12. On this basis, the life 
and the lessons of the Lord, so far as shown in the series of 
this quarter, may be readily and consecutively presenied. 


KSA» 


International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter ~- 


1. OUR HEAVENLY FATHER... Matt, 6: 9-15: Psa. 1 
Golden wanes 
Matt. 6: 


2. Gop THE CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. 104: John 1 : 1-3. 
oor Text.’ In the beginning God’ created the heaven and the earth. 

en. 1:1. 

oe CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 3; Acts 
17 : 24-26. 

Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves, Psa. 100: 3 (middle clause). 


4. THR GARDEN OF EDEN. Gen. 2: 817; Rev. 22: 1-6. 
Golden Text. And the Lord God took the man, = ‘put him ante the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit, Gen. 2: 


5. Toe FaMILy. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph. 6: 1-9; Col. 3 : 18-25. 
Golden Text. Let us love one another : for love is of God. 1John4:7. 


6. LOVE IN THE FAMILY. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45. 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 
Eph, 5 : 25, 28. 

Golden Text. 
one another. 


: Luke 11 : 1-13. 
Our Father which art in heaven, tiallowed be thy name. 


- Pht? ye \ uae one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
Pp 

7. Cagacance TO PARENTS. Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2:51, 52; Prov. 6: 
20-23 ; 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 15. 
2 Golden Text. Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. 
Eph. 6: 1, 


8. Gon’s Vous, Gen. 3: 8-10: 12: 1-3: Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 3 : 1-10. 
Golden Text, I will hear what God the Lord will speak. Psa. 85 :8. 

9. Gop’s WorD. Psa. 119 : 89-105; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; Johan 
7:17. 

Golden Text. The word of our God shall stand for ever. 


10. Gov’s Love. John 10: 1-15- Luke 15: 11-32. 
Golden Text, Herein is love, not that we leved God, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4> 10 (first clause). 


11. Gop’s Girt. John %: 11-18; 1 John 4: 9-21. 

Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3: 16. 


Isa. 40 : 8. 


12. Jvrsvus THESaviour. Luke 2:814; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-28. 
Golden Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim, 
1:16. 


13. Review. 
ate Text. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
ol. 12°1. 


oN 
List for Second Quarter 
‘1. Gop’s “ARE FOR ALL. Psa. 145 : 9-16 ; 65: 9-13: Matt. 
Golden Text. Praise the Lord Tor his goodness, and = his o wonteriel 


works to the children of men. Psa. 107 


2. Gov’s Care For Us. Matt. 6: 24-34; Psa. 23; Phil, 4 : 6, 19; 
1 Pet. 5: 6, 7. 
Golden Text. Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 


these things. Matt. 6: 32. 


3. THe STorRY OF ELIJAH. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16. 
Golden Tert. Seek ye the ae dom of God; and all these things shall 
be added unto yor, Luke 12 : 31. 


4. Tar TEN COMMANDMENTS. F-xod. 20: 1-17; Deut. 5 :@21. 
Golden Text. Thy non have I hid in mine heart, that i might not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119 


5. Tae Law or Love. Matt. 2 : 35-40; John 13 : %, 35; John M4; 


Golden Text, “If ye love me, keep my commandments. John 14: 15. 


6 DAVID AND JONATHAN. | Sam. 20; 2Sam 
Golden Text.. Greater love hath no man than this. that @ man lay down 
his life » for his friends. John 15: 13. 


7. GreaT Promises. Gen. 17:18; Matt. 1:21; ag 16, 36. 
Golden Text. He is faithful that promised. Heb. 2B. 


8 OrmerR PrRecroUs PROMISES. Psa. * 37; 30:14,15; Matt. 6 : 33; 
11 : 23-0; john 11 25, 26; 14: 1-3; Heb. 13 

Golden Text, What he had promised, ‘te was able also to perform. 
Rom. 4: 21. 


9. on teat Gop. 
Acts 16: 

Golden Tent Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye sball find. 
Matt. 7 :7. 


10. THE PRAYING DANIEL. Dan. 2: 17-23; 6+ 10-23. 
Golden Text. Thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly. Matt. 6:6. 


Vy THANKING GoD. 
4: 


Matt. 7: 611; Lake 7: 1-10; 11 : 1-13, 


Psa. 34: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5: 19, 20; Phil. 
Golden Text. Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. Psa. 100: 4. 


12. DAVID Praistne Gop. 2Sam.7; Psa. 138; 

Golden Text. Every dav ry I bless thee ; and I Trile praise thy name 
for ever and ever. Psa. 145: 
18. ReVIFw. 
Golden Tert 
shall bless thee. 






All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
Pua. 145 ; 10, : 
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Lesson for March 29 
By Julia E. Peck 


URING these winter months, attendance in the primary . 


department has been irregular, but now, as spring 
approaches, our empty benches are beginning to fill with 
restless little creatures, who are not only unprepared with 
to-day’s lesson, but have no knowledge of previous lessons, 
which we tried to teach in sequence and with connected pro- 
gression. | 
We had hoped to present the course during the quarter in 
such a way that the children would be able to hold the whole 
in mind,—not as scattered or isolated facts and stories, but as 
one lesson, Possibly we can manage this in the review. 
Our review, however, will be a one-sided affair unless we can 
plan it so that each may take part, for those who have been 
long absent will not sit quietly or patiently if they have no 
share whatever in the proceédings of the day, and we are in 
danger of having our lesson spoiled by disorder unless we 
can plan with especial care for those who have not been 
trained and drilled with the class. 
“The children who have been long absent may be the 
active members to-day,—chosen for messengers, or to pass 
material (cards, papers), and to erase blackboard drawings, etc. 


Topics Outlined 


1. Our heavenly Father (Lesson 1), including with this a 
talk about the Lord’s Prayer. 

2. What God has made for us, including the creation les- 
son, with the material used, and the story of the Garden of 
Eden. 

8. What God has given us of all that he has made, to use 
for ourselves, to use for others,. Lesson upon God’s love. 

4, What God asks of us, Attention to his voice and his word. 
Love, obedience to parents, including under this heading the 
lessons upon “ Love in the Family,” “‘ Obedience to Parents,” 
“ God’s Voice,” and “God’s Word.” 

5. Whom has God sent to teach us more of his love, his 
gifts, to save us from sin, to make us loving and obedient? 
—including the lessons upon “ God’s Gift” and “Jesus the 
Saviour,” 


Material 


The children, at the time of our lesson upon the creation, 
brought in, to show us something which God has made, bits 
of stone, flowers, an insect, a butterfly’s wing, etc., which we 
examined under a microscope. These we will use again 
to-day, and with the same lesson show pictures of the crea- 
tures which God made to live upon the land, and the strange 
creatures which “move in the waters.” We have also pic- 
tures of family groups for Lessons 5 and 6. A picture of the 
child Samuel is needed for Lesson 8, and we must not forget 
our blackboard drawings used with the obedience lesson. 

Try, if possible, to give each child in turn some’bit of 
material or picture to hold while he recites the lesson to 
which his material belongs, the teacher, of course, guiding 
the sequence and arrangement of lessons. 

Do not give out all the material at once, for if every child 
has something in his hands while the others are reciting, his 
attention will be distracted by it, and he will tire of it iong 
before his turn comes to recite, One object at a time, in 
sight, holds them in expectancy, and those who have been 
regular in attendance will watch with interest for their 
favorite pictur - etc. 


Topics Developed 


With the lesson upon our heavenly Father teach, by like- 
ness and difference, why God is like an earthly father, and 
why he is better and wiser. We speak with an earthly 
father about our pleasures, troubles, etc. We speak with our 
heavenly Father too, at any time. We will speak with him 
now, repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

We may call upon those who have been absent to help us 
in the creation lesson, for they will gladly name all the 
wonders which our Father has made, beginning with those 
“large” and “ far off,” and then those “ close at our feet,” in 
our daily walks, 

The duty lessons, numbers 6 and 8, should be reviewed by 
suggestion, allowing the children to do most of the talking; 
for teaching or preaching upon these duties at length would 
probably undo all that we had hoped to accomplish, because 
telling is not teaching, and by this time our children should 
have made the effort to work out their lessons upon duty at 
home and at school, and should speak to-day from personal 
experience. 

After reviewing the golden text and memory verses comes 
the drill upon the new golden text, taking care that the chil- 
dren. know the meaning of the word “Creator.” The teacher 
gives each child a card upon which she has printed in orna- 
mental text (with color) the text for to-day (Eccl. 12:1). If 
there is time, and to rest the children, they may draw upon 
blank eards, to take home also, « picture of something which 
God has made. 


"Northampton, Mass. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


PRRs AD BM Bisios sine wavecctec svvbsciion dicesece cosine sevens March 25, 26 


Minnesota, at Northfield .....1......00-.csssuseeesceeee veeeeeee April 7-9 
South Dakota, at Parker...........0. cicssecesee « sessseers coe May 6-8 
North’ Dakota, at Casselton............ccssseee ceseenens senses May 19, 20 
Obahe, ab Cake iaie. seccinee 005000 orseesees «000s veccsonee sononneses June 2-4 
New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, New York......... June 2-4 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville. ...............c000 sesssesee sovsenees Jane 9-11 
Kansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa..........0.....000seeeseees June 15-18 
DOD, BE te EMI. cgsec Sh ccseks ssciocnce es teccences sandinces June 17-19 
International, at Boston. .............c006 eee eeeees June 23-26 


France 


National conferences of the Sunday-school Society of 
France, at Paris..............ss000 cesses eee oe oeeeeMaroh 11, 18, 26 
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Field Work in the Northwest 


By Hugh Cork 
International Field Worker 


N ORDER to advance the work of Sunday-school 
organizetion in the state of Minnesota, I sent out 
return postal cards to county secretaries, or any one 
I could find in each county, and so have a correspondent 
to whom I write every little while, and who is gathering 
the county statistics, 

I have a monthly meeting of the workers in Mankato 
(a city of 10,000 inhabitants), Owatonna (6,000), Winona 
(20,000), and Red Wing (7,000). I expect to touch Still- 
water and Duluth very soon. Our superintendents’ 
union in Minneapolis had about two hundred and fifty 
at a recent meeting. They started a Saturday union 
teachers’-meeting, taught by Dr. Merrill, the first of the 
year, and it has grown to a meeting of nearly two hun- 
dred attendants. The two primary unions are thriving 
greatly, and St. Paul superintendents are gaining. 

The Minnesota State Convention is to be held at North- 
field, April 7 to 9. North Dakota convention occurs on 
May 19 and 20 at Casselton. The association’s commit- 
tee are hard at work filling out the program and working 
up the interest. I am to spend as much time as I can 
spare (probably two weeks) in the state before the con- 
vention. We shall have Mrs. Hobart of Minneapolis as 
primary worker, and probably Dr. Hunter for two ad- 
dresses, South Dakota convention will be held May 6 
to 8, at Parker, They also are hard at work, and I think 
will have a much larger convention this year. 

Altogether the work looks very promising, but I wish 
the Eastern people could see the real need of the Sunday- 
school work out here. I have been a Sunday-school 
missionary, and my experience is that we are not in need 
so much of more schools as we are of many more efli- 
cient workers, A great number of the schools organized, 
both union and denominational, close up again simply 
because of inefficient workers. Our boys and young men 
are going out of the schools for the same reason. In 
this state, one of the denominations which has Sunday- 
school missionaries in the field (good men, too) has made a 
gain in its membership, from 1890 to 1895, according to its 
year-book, of two thousand, at the rate of four hundred a 
year, while the population has increased three hundred 
thousand, or about sixty thousand a year. Others have 
done no better. How long will it take to get the state of 
Minnesota enrolled, at this rate? 

If the friends of Sunday-schools will furnish this work 
with proper workers, the day is not far distant when the 
Bible, even if driven out of the schools, will be well 
studied in most homes, and properly taught in the Sun- 
day-school. The schools which have to be constantly 
reorganized will be organized once for all in most cases, 
I had a practical experience in North Dakota. I organ- 
ized a country Sunday-school, and immediately brought 
it in touch with the county association. Its superinten- 
dent attended the county convention, and became im- 
pressed with the fact that they were bound together with 
all the other schools in the county. The next spring, I 
visited the school to reorganize it, as I supposed, but 
found it running nicely, and as a result of having come 
in touch with the schools outside. 

Some say the denominations can do this kind of work, 
but I have carefully investigated this point, and I find 
that where a denominational convention or institute is 
held, it is very poorly attended as a rule, and those out- 
side that denomination come to look on only. 










































































































I have just been looking back over the last ten months 
of my work in four states. While directly the Inter- 
national Committee had no special part in working up 
the North Dakota convention, yet, had it not been for the 
personal influence and advice of the members of the 
Committee; the work would not have gone forth so that 
instead of twenty-five delegates at the state convention, 
as in 1898, we had seventy-five in 1894, and a handred 
and forty-six in 1895. 

Then, last year South Dakota people wrote that they 
had given up having their convention. The Committee 
took hold of the work, and it was a success. Wisconsin 
would not have had a convention at all but for the work 
done by the Committee, and, while it has not turned out 
yet as we had hoped, yet the seed sown will bear fruit by 
and by. Minnesota had stopped all her work, and the 
word had gone out over the state that the association had 
disbanded ; but the International Committee stepped to 
the rescue, and on account of its timely help the work 
has taken a new start, so that those who lost their 
interest years ago are now at work again. 4 

A superintendents’ union in Minneapolis has been 
formed, the one in St. Paul strengthened; the largest 
union teachers’-meeting in the Northwest resulted from 
the Minneapolis work ; four counties in the state have 
been organized; superintendents’ unions have been 
formed in four of the larger cities outside of the “ twin 
cities;” some one in nearly every one of the eighty 
counties has been put to work gathering statistics for the 
state and international conventions, and the strongest 
program presented in the state for years has been filled 
out with wide-awake workers, who have pledged them- 
selves to be there. 2 

Then, because the Committee have promised a worker 
for a few weeks prior to thestate conventions, both Dakotas 
have started at their work in good time and in good earnest, 
and now have their programs nearly filled out. Nearly 
all this work in the last ten months would have been left 
undene without the Committee’s help. When one con- 
siders how much has been put in motion with so little 
financial outlay, it seems a marvel. Its success is not 
due to any individual, but to the nature of the work, 
which, when fully understood, appeals to the heart of 
every Christian. 


One other thing is very hopeful. At the North 


Dakota convention a conference of the Scandinavian 
workers was held in a Lutheran church, and was so suc- 
cessful that it seemed the opening door to work among 
this large foreign class. 


Marshall, Minn. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready 
to supply its readers with any books that 
they may desire to purchase. This offer 
is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper 
books, religious or secular, old or new, and 
by whomsoever published. An order fora 
book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 10931 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
should contain, in clear writing, the book’s 
full title, name of author, and publisher, 
if.possible. Enclosed with the order should 
be the amount necessary to cover the publish- 
ers’ advertised price, if known. No charge 
will be made for postage or delivery. 
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English Discourses.* 


ISHOP CARPENTER has gathered twelve dis- 
courses elucidating the teachings of the Sermon on 

the Mount in a volume entitled The Great Charter of 
Christ. The opening discourse is prefatory, and, while 
founded upon 1 Corinthians 15: 46, 49, as the text, is a 
statement regarding ‘‘ some elementary principles of the 
~ ©The Great Charter of Christ ; Being Studies in the Sermon on the 


Mount. By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C:L., Lord 
“a of Ripon. i2mo, pp. 300. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


The Epistle of James, and Other Discourses. By R. W. Dale. LL Di), 
lay Crown 8vo, pp. x, 315. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.75. 


Temptation and Toil. By (the) Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken. M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, pp. 304. New York ; Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 
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religious life” as imbedded in the Sermon 
on the Mount, The fundamental concep- 
tion of our Lord’s great discourse is then 
treated of,—namely, the Fatherhood of 
God, Nextcomes an outline of the argu- 
ment of the sermon, nine discourses being 
afterwards taken up with an exposition 
and enforcement of the separate parts of 
the sermon, as they occur in Matthew 5-7. 

The treatment is thorough and lucid, the 
true position of the great discourse in the 
revelation of God is recognized, the un- 
derlying principles are fully and fairly set 
forth. While there is enough of explana- 
tion to indicate adequate exegeticai prepa- 
ration, the main purpose‘of the exposition 
is a practical one. The author properly 
emphasizes the fact that the ethical teach- 
ings have a religious basis, that holy char- 
acter is the immediate source of happiness, 
and that such character is derived from 
dependence upon God as our father. 

Bishop Carpenter is not altogether satis- 
factory in what may be termed the histori- 
cal treatment of the discourse. Whether 
Matthew and Luke report the same ser- 
mon, whether the twelve disciples were 
chosen before or after the delivery, where 
it was uttered,—all these points are raised, 
butnotsettled. Again and again he quotes 
Keim, not the most trustworthy critic of 
modern times. In treating the Lord’s 
Prayer, the form printed in the Beok of 
Common Prayer is substituted for that of 
King James’ Version. While “ trespasses” 
is explained as equivalent to “ debts,” no 
allusion is made to the reason forthe form 
in the Prayer-Book,— a matter that has 
puzzled many good people. At the same 
time, proper use is made of the Revised 
Version, and the results of textual criti- 
cism are accepted unhesitatingly. The 
whole tone of the volume appears from 
the following paragraph, descriptive of 
the main features of the Sermon on the 
Mount: “ Dependence as an essential ele- 
ment of religion is recognized; but it is 
redeemed from the danger of becoming 
an enervating superstition by the strong 
ethical spirit with which it is associated. 
But this strong ethical element is saved 
from sinking into legalism by the child- 
like spirit of the religion upon which our 
Master insists.” 

The late Dr. Dale of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, was a prominent figure in English 
political life, as well as a leading non- 
conformist minister. He published many 
volumes during his lifetime, and his son 
now issues another, The Epistle of James, 
and Other Discourses, made up of sermons, 
—ten of them on the Epistle of Tames, and 
ten more on various sul:jects, The editor 
states that the former were revised toa 
slight extent. 

The first half of the volume is a fine 
specimen of continuous expository preach- 
ing, although the entire Epistle is not cov- 
ered by the discourses. Dr. Dale properly 
holds that the author of the Epistle was 
James “ the Lord’s brother; ” that he was 
not an apostle. He does ample justice to 
the simple, earnest ethical teaching of the 
letter, but thinks that James wrote earlier 
than Paul, and that the latter intended, in 
the epistles to the Galatians and the Ro- 
mans, to correct a false impression that 
might be made by the language of James 
(James 2: 14-26). Such a direct literary 
relation is, to say the least, doubtful, and 
opinions still differ as to the priority of 
the Epistle of James. Dr. Dale, however, 
rightly insists that there was no real con- 
flict between the positions maintained by 


on “the parable of the prodigai and the 
doctrine of the atonement.” Some one 
had preached a sermon, asserting that the 
parable was a flat, contradiction of the 
doctrine of substitution. Dr. Dale gives 
the report‘ of the discourse, and then pro- 
ceeds to handle it in sturdy polemic fash- 
ion. He objects to the method of dealing 
with Scripture which assumes that every 
parable must state the whole contents of 
the gospel, indicating where such a prin- 
ciple of interpretation would lead us; then 
he shows that the presence of Christ on 
the earth, even to speak such a parable, in- 
volves the atonement. ‘Christ is greater 
than his words, his history greater than 
histeaching.” Theclosing sermon of the 
volume derives some pathos from the fact 
that it looks forward so eagerly to that 
future life into which the preacher en- 
tered before the end of the year on the first 
Sunday of which it was delivered. 

The Rev. W. Hay Aitken, who is now 
in this country, has collected in one vol- 
ume, Temptation and Toil, two distinct 
series of addresses, which illustrate the 
mission work he has been doing in 
England. The sub-title of his book, 
“Sermons on the Battle and the Work 
of Life,” sets forth the two’classes of 
subjects treated, and the Preface states 
the occasions, The first series formed a 
morning course at a recent “ mission,” 
and was designed to comfort those sorely 
tried in their faith, by presenting at least 
“a partial explanation of the anomalies of 
life.” . Temptation is the one theme, and 
it is discussed in eight aspects, from “the 
mystery of temptation ” to “ the blessed- 
ness of the tempted.” The view of life 
taken by the preacher is that it must be 
regarded both as a probation and anedu- 
cation, not one to the exclusion of the 
other. How temptation tests us and how 
it trains us will, therefore, be the nearest 
approach to a solution of the mystery. 
The two discourses on Christ’s tempta- 
tions are clear and consolatory. 

The other series was delivered to 
gathering of workingmen in the Potty 
hour, the line of thought being suggested 
by their daily avocations.” Mr. Aitken 
has certainly shown tact and knowledge | 
in his addresses to this audience. The 
titles give promise of appropriate dis- 
course: “The Great Worker and _ his 
Workmen,” “The Work that is to be 
Turned Out,” “ Our Great Workshop,” 
“A Bad Workman Blames his Tools,” 
“Failures and Wastes,” “A Workman 
that Needeth not to be Ashamed.” The 
substance of the addresses agrees with the 
promise of the titles. Mr. Aitken has 
not attempted a full discussion of the 
great social problems which confront us 
in these days, in England no less than in 
America, But he has said a great deal 
that might wisely guide all who work, 
whether called “‘workingmen” or not. 
Herightly holds that whatever contributes 
“to aclearer and fuller apprehension of 
the true value and dignity of labor” will 
also contribute to the solution of these 
burning questions, Probably this sug- 
gests the true solution. The language is 
simple, the illustrations apt; the sturdy 
common sense that abounds is refreshing, 
in view of the usual treatment of topics 
involving industrial and social problems. 
“A Bad Workman Blames his Tools” is 
a sentence that might well be pondered by 
many who read The Sunday School Times. 
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the twoChristian teachers respectively, but 


only a difference in their method of stating | 


what was substantially the same truth. 
The other discourses are all of the strong 
evangelical tonecharacteristicof Dr. Dale’s 
preaching. He aims atcentral truths; he | 
makes his empbasis in the right place. 
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Christian Teaching and Life. By Alvah Ho- | 
vey, D.D., LL.D. (12mo, pp. 286. Phila- 
| delphia: American Baptist Publication 

Society. $1.25.) 


In the first part of this book the author | 


the direct teaching of Jesus 


seeks for 
| Christ as we have it in the four Gospels, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


One of the most interesting sermons is that 


marking his teaching with respect to God, 
to men, to himself, to the Holy Spirit, to 
his own work, to his kingdom. In the 
second part he traces the development of 
Christian teaching by the apostles, Part 
third relates to the formation and use of 
creeds, Parts four and five treat of the 
relation and application of Christian teach- 
ing to life, and part six of improvement 
in Christian teaching. The volume has 
been carefully prepared by the author, 
who, in reproducing the teaching of Christ 
and the apostles, avoids technical theo- 
logical words, and uses the language of our 
own day, which will be readily understood 
by old as well as young. 





The advertising rate of The Sunday School, 
Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will quickly 
relieve bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, and 
throat diseases. Sold only in boxes. 





Teachers and students should take Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. It supplies jist the 
material that is most wasted by brain work 
and nervous exertion—the phosphates, 








Special Notices 


Don’t worry yourself and don’t worry the 
baby ; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving 
the child pure, digestible food. Don t use solid 
rations. Jnfant Health is a valuable pam phiet for 
mothers. Se.d your address to the New York Con- 
den- ed Mille C C ‘ompany, New York. 





~ REDUCED PRICES 
Peloubet’s 
Quarterlics 


If you are not satisfied with the quarterlies you are 
now using. remember that we are offering ours this 
year at Reduced Prices. Send ior samples, and 
ask for our new prices. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 


Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL............. 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
other claims, 











TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 


$2,409,584.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT. Vice-President 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. ‘and Treas. 
* WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
Wwe. B. RELLY. Genl. Act. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. If. Montgomery, Charlies P. Pert. 
Is avl Morrix Jos. F. Gillingham, 
Pumberton S. Tlntchinson, Charies ~. W helen, 
| Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
Johan 8. Gerhard. 
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as Messiah Victorious,’’ aoa is a ry rer- 


vice containing responsive readings, interspersed 
pa | appropriate songs. Price, § cents per single 


** Easter Selections,’’ Sneten @, Sor 3008, e08- 
n pretty carols, pre- 
ceded by a set of tel’ cted responsive readings. Pri ice, 
5 cents per single copy. 


A Special Circular 


containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on application. 


The new music for 1896 is very fine, in- 
cluding in addition to the two publications 
above named, splendid solos and duets, 
and fine anthems for the choir. 


CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Flower Praise (20c.). Festival of the Flowers (30c.). 
Under the Palms (30c.). 
The Muasieal Visitor for March will contain a 

supplement of Easter anthems. Price, 15 cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


“Carmina for the 
Sunday-School.” 


By REv. Lewis W. MupGcE, D.D., and Rev 
HERBERT B. TURNER. 293 Hymns, with 
Tunes ; in durable Cloth Binding. Price, 
$35 per hundred. 


The nS KE. peonnte rRROURAOE. Editor of New Jersey 
Superintendent of the State 











He ge A ior r jn ale ng | 1896, If goi 
seociat nm, says (Januar: ys: * ou are going to get 
snew hymn-book f. for the the Sunday ool, pay one that the or- 


school can 
chorister are all right, you need not 
wor’ If you want a well printed, cloth- 
ou! of moderate si size and price, edited with rare wis- 
jom and taste, and full of rich, sweet tunes, with strong bar- 
nonies and sii in, melodies, get a sample copy of ‘Carmina 
‘or the Sunday-school. ’ The writer has ved the book nearly 
through, and if there 1% & Wo ion in the market, 
xe has not seen it.’ 


Some recent adoptions : 


Pg yy 


nist can ~ A chorister can teach, and the 
} omy If the Ay jist and 


Pixow York City, Boath 
sista cree, 


Ss Dewhts 


Wis. ; ist Congre- 
, Trenton ton, N. J.; 
many 


A copy of this book will besent FREE to stntententoant 
sommittees FOR EXAMINATION on receipt ot of four 2c. stamps. 


4. S. BARNES & CO., 56 East 10th Street, N. Y. 


Easter Harmonies 
The Hidden Power 


Voices of the Resurrection 
These, our latest Easter services, have good 
music, recitations, etc. Price, 5 cents each, 
52 cents per d.zen, mailed. Samples of the 
three sent for 10 cents. 


Phila. Pa = J. J. HOOD oso woo tfieon st. 


1024 4 24 Arch St. 


~ BASTER MUSIC 


Two beautiful 16 page programs by A. BEIRLY. 
** EASTER DAWN,”’ and 
** THE EASTER LIGHT.’’ 
Price, per dozen, 50 cents, postpaid ; 5 per 300, 
paid; per 100, $3.50, express not p 
and anthems free 
BEIRLY’S EASTER FOLIO, No. 1. 
For church choirs. 32 pages of very choice Easter 
anthems, net price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, » Chicago, In. 








, post- 
tations 


~ SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-School. 
¢ 0 per 100 copies, 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, for young people. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Easter Concert Exercises 


EASTER JOY (new), HE LIVETH, 
EASTER LIGHT, 

The MESSENGERS of the RESURRECTION. 
Samples of-any three exercises sent for 10 cents Price, 5 
cts. each ;$4 per hundred copies. Sent free of postage. 

W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Services with Music 


EASTER and Recitations. 
“Some Wonderful Easter Days,” A Li ving 
Christ, “Light Through the 
“Telling the urrection 
Primar yo Easter Gifts, Easter 
sage of Lilies ys from the Cross. 5c. eac pe 
100. Easter Tecitations. lie, Easter Gonceri k, 
Suc. postpaid. Hienry D. Neyes & Co., Boston. 


Send 10c, for three 
sample Easter ser- 
i woet Lg a 
1 
Is delightful when you nse the 
popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 


Lg ie 
BOSTON BOND, and 
BUNKER HILL 
writing papers. Samples representing over 
250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you. 
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49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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| cerning anything advertised ig this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser. by stating that you err the advertisement 


Ward Co. 
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In orderi ng goods, or in making inquiry con- 


in The Sun: 


day School TZimes. 





















Value and Use of Tracts 
[By William A. Rice, D. D., in The Homiletic Review.) 


HE fact that many tracts are not read, 
or are destroyed, does not hold against 
tractsonly. It is true—especially the for- 
mer—of all printed matter. And upon 
what proportion of an audience are we to 
suppose sermons are not lost? A very 
large part of all energy, effort, and material 
is lost, wasted in the using. "Heat escapes 
through the chimney, nutrition in the 
cooking of food, steam from the locomo- 
tive. Tracts can be so multiplied, because 
they are small and therefore cheap, that, 
if only a slight percentage bears fruit, 
their use may be pre-eminently justified. 
All the seed sown in the earth does not 
germinate. . 

Shall we leave men to perish simply 
because they wish to be let alone? The 
difficulty in finding suitable and well- 
written tracts, and giving them out wisely 
as to timeliness, discrimination, and adap- 
tability, is not insurmountable. It is not 
as great, perhaps, as it may seem: There 
are published at the present time, by the 
various agencies, an almost innumerable 
list of tracts, covering every phase of 
doctrine, condition of mind, life, and heart, 
—tracts well written, apt in illustration, 
forcible and perspicuous, They have been 
made attractive and instructive to the wise, 
acceptable to the refined, interesting to the 
dull, and intelligibleto the ignorant. One 
needs only to acquaint himself in some 
measure with this literature, and to study 
the conditions of the people whom he 
would reach in this way, to be able to 
adapt the message to the one to whom 
he sends it, and to choose the wisest time 
and way.to. send it, And we are not to 
forget that many persons ma 7% not in any 
other way learn the way of li 

The business, political, and social worlds 
believe in tract literature,—why not the 
religious world? A large, part of the 
relizious world does. -Tracts are circulated 
by the millions annually. They form an 
important part in nearly every aggressive 
religious movement. Mr. Moody, in his 
evangelistic campaign in Chicago in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair, made use 
of tracts to a very large degree. The large 
number of purchases and applications for 
grants of tracts made to the tract societies 
of this and other countries confirm the 
assertion that extensive use of tracts in 
Christian work is already made. 

During the past year a special oppor- 
tunity has been afforded the writer for 
ascertaining the value set upon the use of 
tracts by home-missionary pastors. The 
suciety which he serves issued during 1894 
a monthly tract, which was furnished in 
packages of one hundred gratuitously to 
one thousand home-miesionaries of the 
various evangelical churches. The cor- 
respondence which the society has had 
with these missionaries reveals some in- 
teresting facts, 

Their letters contain such terms of 
approval as these: ‘‘ Very helpful,” “very 
useful,” “have used them with good re- 
sults, oUt good advantage,” “highly 
appreciated, ” “ beneficial,” “have been 
eagerly sought after,” “‘ most excellent,” 
“ handy in contact with men,” “ have done 
a great deal of good,” “are read gladly,” 
“their great variety makes it possible to 
use them with profit in nearly every phase 
of religious experience,” “are invaluable,” 

‘we could not get along without them. w 

It may be interesting to learn how these 
pastors used them. Here are some of the 
ways: “Have distributed them on the 
street, in offices, to street-car men;” “in 
my street work;” “ to Sunday- school 
teachers and Christian Endeavor work- 
ers;” “enclosed in letters;” “‘ distribute 
every Sunday night to the attendants at 
our gospel service; ”’ “to employees of the 
railroad;” “in missionary visitatien ; 

* to non-churchgoers ; " %& ple" I 
meet in the stores and blacksmith lees ” 
“in schoolhouse meetings; ” “at special 
services;” “in our prayer-meeting, using 
the topic of our tract as our subject, and 
after the meeting distribute the tract itself, 
which tends to fasten the subject on the 
mind;” “‘in my pastoral work, Sunday- 
school, and gospel meetings.” ... A num- 
ber of these letters trace conversions to 


_ the reading of these tracta. Others quote 


the testimonies of readers of the tracts, of 


which these two are fair examples: “A 
business man said of one of the tracts, ‘It 
is as good as any sermon I ever heard.’” 
“No man, however worldly or skeptical, 
can argue a inst one of these modest 
speakers for ’s cause.’ 

If the results with a thousand ministers 
have been so encouraging, think of the 
increased good if a hundred thousand 
ministers used the same methods! A 
thousand ministers are spoken of thus 
simply because they happen to be grouped 
together in the use of a certain tract pub- 
lication. It may be approximately true 
that already in ovengalle al Christendom 
there are a hundred thousand pastors or 
ministers who are using tracts more or less 
systematically in their work. They en- 
close them in letters to their own parish- 
ioners and others; they give them to those 
with whom they have been engaged in 
pastoral visitation and conversation, to 
comfort the. sick, console the bereaved, 
cheer the “‘shut-ins” and the aged; to 
awaken the indifferent; to arouse the con- 
science of those who have been hardened 
by sinning; to direct and instruct seekers 
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after “the way, the truth, and the life;” 
to promote piety and godliness ; to confirm 
the faith, remove doubts, allay fears, and, 
in eneral, “help men on to God.” 

wo noteworthy examples of the exten- 
sive use of tracts by pastors of large and 
representative churches are worthy of 
mention. 

One of these churches is in Auburn, 
New York, and the other in Rochester, 
New York. At the Sunday evening 
services, which are popular, somewhat 
evangelistic, and always largely attended, 
from @ thousand to fifteen hundred tracts 
are distributed. These churches print a 
calendar, announcing their services for the 
week, and then tip or fold into this an- 
nouncement leaflet a tract selected with 
care, and poasibly bearing upon the subject 
of the service at which it is distributed. 
The same tract is given toali, Its asso- 
ciation with the weekly announcements 
and its connection with the topic of the 
service are quite sure to secure its general 
reading. Truth read by a thousand or 
fifteen hundred persons must have a 
beneficial effect upon some of them. 
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Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subserib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


RN I 0. sccsssadossibeaesocnse vionersds $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 6 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.0) « year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


og em or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or nore copies tna package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at 81.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at fifty cents each, wheuso 
desired. 

The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where # portion of the teachers of # 
school get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers wiil be sent accordingly. ‘Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided Into smaller packages | 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Opies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the kage. | 
A@ditious may be made at any time to a club—such | 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time | 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. | 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the. | 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of | 

ime as the papers may be required. | 
| 
| 





Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the | 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 
& year,can have the address changed at any time | 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred | 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one | 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subserip- | 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it | 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-tive cents to the end of the subscription. If | 
a package club subscriber intends to change hisorher | 
address for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra | 
copy. as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscription 
sees pereon will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes. the place of the one 
formed last year by............. 

The puper will not be sent te any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. “The 
ponere for a club will invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration ofthesubscripiion, Renewalssbould | 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
sent free, upon application. | 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the | 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : } 

One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will } 
be sent either sinuly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-vearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


S shillings 
6 shillings each. 
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There are millions of women who have seized on Pearline’s 
way of washing—glad to save their labor, time, clothes, and 
Most women don’t need much urging when 
they fully understand all the help that comes with Pearline. s 
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If not, why not? 
the world stand so high: in the estima- 
tion of cyclists, because Waverleys are 
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Ate receives full value for the 
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But this isn't so with all. It’s 
only a few, comparatively. 
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“It is Finished.” 


[ By Christina G. Rossetti.] 


1 EAR Lord, let me recount to thee 
Some of the great things thou hast 
done 
For me, even me, 
Thy little one. 


It was not I that eared for thee, 
But thou didst set thy heart upon 
Me, even me, 
Thy little one. 


And therefore was it sweet to thee 
To leave thy majesty and throne, 
And grow like me 
A little One, 


A swaddled baby on the knee 
Of a dear mother of thine-own, 
Quike weak, like me, 
Thy little one. 


Thou didst assume my misery, 
And reap the harvest I had sown, 
Comforting me, 
Thy little one. 


Jerusalem and Galilee,— 

Thy love embraced not those alone, 
But also me, 
Thy little one. 


Thy unblemished body on the tree 
Was bared and broken to atone 
For me, for me, 
Thy little oue. 


Thou lovedst me upon the tree,— 

Still me, hid by thé ponderous stone,— 
Me always,—me 
Thy little one, 


And love of me arose with thee, 
When death and bell lay overthrown : 
Thou lovedst me, 
Thy little oue. 





AS IT GROWS. 


Growing in sun or shade, possessing the har- 
diness of the Oak, with a distinctive charm 
entirely its own, the Memorial Rose (Rosa 
Wichuraiana) will be found a singularly ap- 

ropriate plant for beautifying Cemetery plots. 
te creeps along the ground just as an Ivy does, 
growing ten fect in a single season, forming 
a dense mat of dark green lustrous foliage, 
with thornless stems. ‘Ihe flowers are single, 
snow-white v ih a golden yellow disc, are from 

to 6 inck-s in circumference, and have the 
delicious fragrance of the Banksia Roses. The 
flowers, in clusters, are produced in the most 
lavish profusion, and are iu their fullest glory 
just after the June Roscs are past. Seen then 
the clusters look like great masses* of snow, 
and are a sight long to be remembered. But 
its use is not confined to Cemeteries, for not 
only is it also perfectly adapted for garden cul- 
ture, but for screening*rocky slopes, embank- 
ments and such placcs as it is desirable to 
quickly cover with verdure it is unsurpassed. 
Indeed, it adapts itself to every condition of 
growth, whether barren or fertile soil, rocky 
ledge, shady nook or sun-kissed slope. 

Prices (free by mail), plants, 40c. each, 
3 for $1.00, 7 for A age) for $3.00; extra 
strong plants, 60c. each, 2 for $1.00, 5 for 
$2.00, 12 for $4.50. 

All purchasers of the Memorial Rose who 
will state where they saw this advertisement 
will be sent our MANUAL FOR 1596 of **‘ EVERY- 
THING FOR THE GARDEN ”’ (160 pages, 6 colored 
plates and over 500 engravings). To those de- 
siring the MANUAL only, we will mail it on 
receipt of 20 cents (in stamps), which is less 
than cost. 


PETER HENDERSON:Co. 
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And love of me went up with thee 


| To sit upon thy Father’s throne: 


Thou lovest me, 
Thy little one. 


Lord, as thou me, so would I thee 
Love in pure love’s communion, 
For thou lov’st me, 
Thy little one : 


Which love of me brings back with thee 
To judgmeut when the trump is blown, 
Sull loving me, 
Thy little one. 


Crop 
Studying Nature 


[From an Address by Professor William Harkness.) 


ATURE may bestudied in two widely 
different ways. On the one hand, 

we may employ a powerful microscope, 
which will render visible the minutest 
forms and limit our field of view to an 
infinitesimal fraction of an inch situated 
within a foot of our own noses; or, on the 
other hand, we may occupy some com- 
manding position from which, uided per- 
haps by a telescope, we may obtain a 
comprehensive view of an extensive re- 

ion. 

? The first method is that of the spe- 
cialist, the second is that of the phi- 
losopher; but both are necessary for an 
adequate understanding of nature. The 
one has brought us knowledge wherewith 
to defend ourselves against bacteria and 
microbes, which are among the most 
deadly enemies of mankind, and the other 
has made us acquainted with the great 
laws of matterand force, upon which rests 
the whole fabrivof science. All nature is 
one, but for convenience of classification 
we have divided our knowledge into a 
number of sciences, which we usually 
regard as quite distinct from each other. 
Along certain lines, or, more properly, in 
| certain regions, these sciences necessarily 
| abut on each other; and just there lies 
the weakness of the specialist. He is like 
a wayfarer who always finds obstacles in 
crossing the boundaries between two coun- 
tries, while to the traveler who gazes over 
them from a commanding eminence the 
case is quite different. If the boundary is 
an ocean shore, there is no mistaking it; 
if a broad river or a chain of mountains, 
it is still distinct; but if only a line of 
posts traced over hill and dale, then it 
becomes Jost in the natural features of the 
landscape, and the essential unitv of the 
whole region is apparent. In that case 
the border land i< whollv a‘thuman cancen- 








tion, of which nature takes no cognizance, 
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o- so it is with the scientific border 
and.... 

To the popular mind there are no two 
sciences farther apart than astrouomy aud 
geology. The one treats of the structural 
aod mineral constitution of our earth, the 
causes of its physical features, and its his- 
tory ; while the other treats of the celes- 
tial bodies, their magnitudes, motious, 
distances, periods of revolution, eclipses, 
order, and of the causes of their various 
phenomena, And yet many, perhaps I 
may even say most, of the apparent mo- 
tions of the heaveuly bodies, are merely 
reflections of the motions of the earth, 
and in studying them we are really study- 
ing it. Furthermore, precession, nuta- 
tion, and the phenomena of the tides, 
depend largely upon the internal struc- 
ture of the earth, and there astronomy 
and geology merge into each other. Nev- 
ertheless, the methods of the two sciences 
are widely different, most astronomical 

roblems being discussed quantitatively 
ty meaus of rigid mathematical formule, 
while in the vast mujority of cases the 
geological ones are discussed only quali- 
tatively, each author contenting himself 
with a mere statement of what he thinks. 
With precise data the methods of astron- 
omy lead to very exact results, for mathe- 
matics is a mill which grinds exceeding 
fine. But, after all, what comes out of a 
mill depends wholly upon what is put 
into it; and, if the data are uncertain, as 
is the case in most cosmological prob- 
lems, there is little to choose between the 
mathematics of the astronomer and the 
guesses of the geologist. ... 

The relative distances of the various 
bodies which compose the solar system 
can be determined to a considerable de- 
gree of approximation with very crude 
instruments as scon as the true plan of 
the system becomes known, and that plan 
was taught by Pythagoras more than five 
hundred years before Christ. It must 
have been known to the Euy tians aud 
Chaldeans still earlier, Frese 
really acquired his Saebielige of astron- 
omy from them, as is affirmed by some of 
the ancient writers; but on that point 
there is no certainty. In public, Py- 
thagoras seemingly accepted the current 
belief of his time, which made the earth 
the center of the universe; but to his own 
chosen disciples he communicated the 
true doctrine that the sun occupies the 
center of the solar system, and that 
the earth ‘is only one of the planets re- 
volving around it. Like all the world’s 
greatest sages, he seems to have taught 
only orally. A century elapsed before 
his doctrines were reduced to writing by 
Philolaus of Crotona, and it was still later 
before they were taught in public for the 
first time by Hicetas, or, as he is some- 
times called, Nicetas, of Syracuse. Then 
the familiar cry of impiety was raised, and 
the Pythagorean system was eventually 
suppressed by that now called the Ptole- 
maic, which held the field until it was 
overthrown by Copernicus, almost two 
thousand years later. Pliny tells us that 
Pythagoras believed the distances to the 
sun and moon to be respectively 252,000 
and 12.600 stadia, or, taking the stadium 
at 625 feet, 29, 887 and 1,492 ‘English 
miles ; but there is no record of the 
method by which these numbers were 
ascertained. 
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claims are ‘‘just as good’’ as S. H. & M. 
But you do the mending. Insist on having 


us 
a & 


Bias - Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 


if your dealer will ast supply you we 
w 








Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M, Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


” ordering goods, or im making ¢ inquiry concernin 
anything advertised ‘in thie . ing wild obt oblipe the 
oaeed as well as the Pw Seer d 

udvertisement in 


sr cog tn Cot 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


¢ 


SOOO ESEESOSEEESESESESSEOSSSESESEBESOSESEESEE? 


00000000000 000000008000 OOS OOOO COCOSOOEEE LUE. 


How much is your time 
worth ? 
you value your strength? 
Is your money worth sav- 
ing? Buya large package 


for 25 cents and you will 
save time, strength, monéy. 
With this famous cleaner 
every horr counts. 

package and try it. 
everywhere. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 


AOSSSSSHSSHSSHHSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEEEEEEEEEE 
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Washing Powder 


Get a 
Sold 


eeeeeeeceeeseeseeeeseaeseeeeeee 














For the Teeth and Breath 


An absolutely safe dentifrice, — with refined people for over 


fifty years. ~ ~ 





PwRE AND FRAGRANT. 


A small sample bottle free, if you mention The Sunday School Times. 


7 All druggists. 





Address the proprietors of Sozodont, 





Haut & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 











These Three Epithets 





BEST - FITTING 
BEST - WEARING 





BEST - LOOKING 





.. ARE FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE... 


' Shawttni Halt -Hose 


THEY, OR THEIR EQUIVALENTS, OCCUR IN NEARLY EVERY TESTIMONIAL. 
t@None Genuine unless stamped 
Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 


Reautiful Castle Calendar. free, to any appli- 
cant mentioning this publication. 








on the toe. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 








$250.00 Ay Ki. TOMATOES, cow: will'sipen in the cold North "where 
page Lew yp LB yeET Smoot eens nee ge gest that it more i: pleases 


wane. to ry it. 
ry early. 


Sane a 


abundance  : ri o' 
ALL HKA ripe fre furor ve 
stkenean CABBAGE-—is 


is sure to 


bar 7 
AF APANEOE ‘olin gine: CUCUMBEM A ‘wondertal vs 


mb a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 
roe "—r + - sad continually; long, teuder, excele gage 


tons for TEE ke Sports a a wonderful curiosity 
OM THUMB POP 


yield in each 


Cucumber, 1 ear Tom Th 


ing Pop 
Potato se todos tree from frost) with a Garden Annual (nothing published like it) for only 25 
E person sending M.O. or 1*y for above a ends stts 


very 
buy ) We will send ‘‘Suceess With 
Gertificate for seeds. Order at once, Address 


~ a Perfect little wonder, produces several 


smal for ate 
E POT. is @ wonderful variety, earliest in the world, 
after the Early ty matured at same time and yielded over 3 times as many. 
We want it tested pty Rang A garden in 'U. 8. this year and offer a 
one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth §1. to an ~ A 
“REGIAL OF OFFER “We wi send a packeteach of Barly Tomato, All Head Barly and 


on, and names of three 
monthly magazine,one year free, and. 50c. 





or May, and will give an 


ure to be all head. 
head, of large size, ex- 


andsome Prize for largess 


,and | whole Barly oa 





limbs, = = a sure reiief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


; BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





AIRVIEW SEED FARM. ‘sen 8. osE HILL, o ¥. 








Porous 
Plaster 











may be ——t W beauti a ES cost. 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


Sasnpte te vores eles less than common prices. | 
Samp guide poring. FREE Describe rooms and 
State price you want to Oo. ‘aper anger’ 8 outfit complete, §1. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert $t., Phila., Pa. 


| 48 LARGE PKTS. NEW FLOWER SEEDs 


S| 
| 
| 


FOR ONLY 15 CENTS 













1 pkt Lark 
Coxcomb, 1 pkt Sweet Alyssam, 1 pkt Candytuft, 1 pkt 
ette, | pkt Phiox. 1 pkt Sweet Pea. 15 large packets choice veg- 
etable seeds, ali different kinds 15 cts. 16 buile New Giadiomus 
15 cta. We will send the three collections for Oaly B& Cents, 
Remember we refund your money if pot as represented. 
J.RQOGCOE FULLER & CO., Fieral Park, N. Y. 










, 25 PACKETS: 
FOL) oF RARE, Seierren TesTeD 


“FLOWER a 


& FREE.® 


aunt mies F Tose Seeds bey sA rr} variety, Fer 


ma, Calendula, Clarkia, Chrysanthemums, hoek, 
coat Sart ae ete 


“Aericultural Epitomist, 


which is published monthly Soe me ~ . ry Farmer, 
or’ P\rarmere of or Doe: 





Working 
Gardener, ay # Batser, 
man should take the Agric Bpit iA Rs 
Another great feature of the tomistisits Bouge- 
1d Department, known as the Chatter hee Coenen, 


any of the abo should sokperton for 
pA tomist. © first pad, nist nas AL is just the 
sort o un 


PREP, 
PLE. No space wasted by useless f: ws 
or waste ground, very’ line ts is ‘productive ofa 
thou ht; eev were pegne sermse, ly bees Fo 
tol pages of ord inary f farm 
ln res) © practice what we preach. 
the Feats Be oe is on bo 
farm, and point out the ng tein 
wealthier and wiser for taking 1 in the past ata 
thousands more can profit by tak ing it this 2 
years, The second reason is no less —_ 
first, that every person who Sah 
the soil and the Foouting © crepe foe 
should regular 
oot AGRICULTURAL LITERATURS BATU simost 
to the proper performance of 
work, but GOOD SEEDS ARE ABSOLUTELY 1s- 
=e, ey if follows Ly our oe Free ry 
Distri! no’ © least important part of our 
work. If you would like vesetable Seeds insteal, of 
Flower Seeds, send for full wictouans of ear Gl 
erable Seed Offer. mf. ., Sample copy of EPITOMIS 
furnished er only holds good Land 90 da: eee 
so don’t delay hten send 60 OENTS at once, u pt 
of which we will send you vr above nam 28 pockens 
f all rare, tested and selected novelties; regu- 
farsi packets and the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 
EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Agents ' wanted levery where, liberal terms paid. 


than 
cultivati 
and profi 


A BARGAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Annua 
oie sripeay! lee, ngeritony, ll 
cot hae thie ng 
ane 
“. nsy, @# colors and 
markings: Phiox,2 colors; 4 
Verbena,18 colors; Pinks 
10 colors; Petunia, 10 col- 
ors; Asters, 12 colors; Bal- 
sam, 8 colors; Sweet 
Peas, 12 colors; Migno- 
nette and Sweet Alyssum. 


and the; name and ad- 
FOR (2 CENTS 7: 


gress of two « your 

grow flowe: 1 sen 

wpe ore Lr pag it. each of the ten 
pang (enough for any ordinary garden.) This 

* is a BONAFIDE offer, made to introduce m 
Som ower seeds to new customers an 





r) 
to please you or the omeums 
wits aeeded ont the seeds riven as @ present. 
Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
919 and 823 Sixth 8t.So,, MInwEaPouis, 








The following fs the greatest 
collection ever offered for va- 
riety of colors, and I will pay 
pesew person who grows the 

gest number of colors from 
FOR 4 it; @7G to second ; $50 to 
FLOWER BEDS} Siri; 2nd, 928, % ur. 
It will surprise you, and make 
a very interesting flower bed. 
Alice Pansy—all colors mixed, simp ply gr 
a mixed, all wonderful, showy cviors. 

. ow Eckford's Mixed, over ‘30 kinds, splendid. 

kt. Chinese inke—mixed colors, hardy and very showy. 

ta—ail colors, makes a gorgeous show. 
i ay a wonderful selection of colors. 
“ Mign penenetto—aines, all kinds to be found; fragrant. 
um—el) choicest kinds—very choice. 

pkt. Te lentian Fi lewers—a!! colors, flowers kept for yrs. 

pkt. Mixed Flowera—over 100 kinds os sa! and bloom. 
bulbs Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses—sure to bloom early. 

4 bulbs Gladioll, one each of White, Pink, Beariet, Variegated. 

{ ay Gladioll, fancy mixed, lovely spikes, all colors. 

lb Gladiolus, Lemoine, earliest of all, butterfly colors. 

b betbs Oxalie—sure to bloom—lovely color for borders. 

Phese 10 pkts. of seed and 13 choice bulbs (worth §1.30), will 

all flower this season, and make a wonderful flower bed of many 

colors. I will send them with my 1896 catalogue, Pansy Calendar, 

full instructions for prizes and how te get the most colors, for 

} od cents (silver or M. 0.) Order at once, and you will be more 

pleased. My catalogue shows oo phew of such a bed. 
“Ou 1d” Sweet Peas, the Floral Wonder, Free with each oot 
F. MILLS, ‘Box 182, ROSE HILL, N. We 





1 pu. 
pkt 





7s 
>> 
ag 












largest planters in the world. 

Whether you plant 50 square feet 
of ground or 580 acres, you should 
have Ferry’s Seed Annual for 96, 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners — ~ ga 

away. Mailed 
D. M. PERRY e ‘CO. 















THCUBATORS} 


Our 160 page Illustrated Com- 

bined Guide & Catalogue will 

tel] what you want to know aborit 

Pn 4th IN POULTRY 
0c, (stamps or silver) 


Lasuiapia MomaA  BBEODER fe mS 
















































































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES exes 


“Pure and Sure.” 


Cleveland's 


BAKING POWDER. 


Made of pure crystal cream of tartar—a product of 
the grape and’ most wholesome. 
phosphates are cheap substitutes for cream of tartar. 
No adulteration of any kind in ‘“ Cleveland's.’ 


Alum, ammonia and 



















‘You'll “wonder at yur auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew."’ If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far, 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor. 
caving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times, 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. alll 


India Silks 
Worth 87 \%c. 49C. 


a Yard, now 


These silks are of the best American manufac- 
ture, 24 inches wide and every thread warranted 
pure silk. Strong in weave, thus assuring their 
durability and wear. We show them in fifty 
beautiful designs and colorings, selected specially 


We will mail you sam 
Series, and ~ guide, ‘ 
nana pak of 
” terns and colo’ 
Our new ,000 Prize 
most artistic papers manufact; 




























ores 80 chea 


people of art 


furnish good re 


complete, 81 


WALL "PAPER 


les free of our Prize Patterns, 1896 
ow to Paper,” 
our rooms to aid us in selecting suitable pat- 


Designs are the handsomest and 
u 
10 cents and up per roll. 
The New on World says: None so beautiful, so perfect or 
The Chicago Tr Tribune says: They will be in great demand by 
Over 2,000,000 tot rolis of paper from 
3 cents and up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREICHT. 


AGENTS WAarrEe. One agent wanted in each town, who can 
ferences to soll from our large samp lo books on 
commission, and to whom we can refer all requests Tor samples 
in thets vic aig: Experience not necessary. Agent's outfit, 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ARE OUR BEST ARGUMENT. 
Write to nearest address. 


if you willsendusa 


and are only 



















by us, and made to our order in both dark and 
light effects for waists and costumes. 


‘We Warrant them to Wear 
and say positivdly that no better silks have been 











sold at 87% cents, nor can they be found else- 


where. 
for a Set 


~- Scts. of Samples. 


BIG BARGAINS 


and SEEDS 


in ROSES, PLANTS, 





NOTE. §2.50 will prepay to any part of the 
United States five yards, which is enough for 
Stylish Waist with large bishop sleeves. 





Our GRAND set of 13 elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 50 ‘eunts 
by mail, postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 





el 





Money Refunded if. not Satisfactory. 


GILCHRIST & COMPANY 


5 and 7 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1855. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. Douctas 


‘These roses are fine health 
antee them to be by far t 


tng pink rose. 


deep citron and gold.a remarkable color 
Host, -a pure snow white, none better. 





Set 3#4.—13 ever-hblooming roses, all different 


35.—12 fragrant carnation pinks, 12 kinds . . 


“ 34—8 lovely flowering begonias, allsorts . . ion 

$3. Ss HOE BEV ol DT THE “ 37.—13 geraniums, alt colors and kinds . . . 50c. 

s “ 38 —16 choice prizechrysauthemums. . . . 50c, 

If you pay $4 to 6 for shoes, ex- $ : 3. .—4 gholog Gecorative palms. try them . « 5Oc. 

> : . i.—5 dwarf French cannas,5 kinds .. . . 50c, 

> ccnp Ww. plete op my — 3 “ 41.—12 sweet-scented double tube roses . . . 5c, 
see W a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 


kinds of the beet Please mention this paper. 


| 


plants, and will bloom all this summer in pots or planted out. 
e best 50 cents you ever invested in roses, us follows: 

KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA (new),—pure white, elegant, Grack DARLING,—silvery 

abeauty. CLoTHILDK SouPERT,—this is everybody's favorite. BRIDESMAID,—the most charm- 

PEARL OF THE GARDENS,—deéep golden yellow. SuUN-ET, —beautiful shades of 
copper and gold. ScarRLer Bepper, —the richest and brightest of all red roses, FRANCISKA 
KRvUGER,—yellow flushed pink, Soe MAD. De WATTEVILLE,—the famous tulip rose. RHEINGO!,»,— 
fap. WELCHE.—amber yellow , deepening toward the center. Map. 

DvucHEss DE BRaBaNT,—amber rose, delicately tinged apricot. 


WHAT YOU CAN BUY FOR 50 CENTS 


= ! Set 42.—20 large-flowered 


aT lants. . « « + We, 
43.—15 coleus, will ma right bed . . - 5c. 
** 44.—12 double and single fuchsias, all colors . 50e, 
“ 45.—6 choice hardy shrubs, 6 A S's 56 50c. 
“ 46.—30 pkts. flower seeds, no two alike . . 0c 
“ 47.—20 pkts. po a mpctnne ad sag all different . 50c, 
“ 48.18 pkts. choice vegetable seeds, 18 sorts . 50c. 


You can select half of any two sets for 50 cents; or 3 complete sets for $1.25; any 5 sets for $2; oe entire 
15 sets for #5; or balf of each set for $2.50.. Get your neighbor to clnbw ares ou. ER 
TO-DAY. We will hold the plants, and ship them any time you may 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., Springfield, Ohio 


Our ene free. 
esire. Address, 


We guar- 


each, 





leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
then any 

othor 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom, 


URPEE’ 














FARM ANNUAL for ’96 


«The Leading American Seed Catalog.’”’ 


A BOOK of 18 
— hundred 
It tells all about the BEST SEEDS that 
where. Price, 10¢. (less than cost),-but mailed FREE to all who intend to purchase SEEDS. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


34 pages, more complete than ever before, 
s of illustrations, pictures painted from nature. 
row, and rare novelties that cannot be had else- 












omy, other soap ¥ 
too hard for con- | 
venience. 


[ee]. x0 


the perfect bathsoap is al- 


ways just right in sub- 
stance—in quality. It 
enhances the pleasure 
and healthfulness of 
the bath about 
tenfold. 

















Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, 63.50, 82.50, B2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, S2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 





~ WILSON’S 1896 
PLANT, TREE, and 


The most reliable work of the kind published 





~CATALOG 


iS 3 FE D Live Stock Annual 


garden, flower, and field seeds. 





cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 3 cents 


te pay carriage. State kind, style pigs. Ge German hares, etc. _Cataleg Sree. 


SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Pa. 





<a = p or plain), size and 

Bey Custom Dept. will fill 
Send for new lilus- 

Glan to Box N. 


w.tk. DOUGLAS, Brockton, , Mass. 





wan e™ 


SZ 


fA PDO 


eae ee pty op 





mical 
be ye and cuffs wo are made of Ane my cloth, 
h sides finished dake. and. i. bel reversible, one 
hE is equal to two of any other kind, 
They At well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mall for six 
‘cents. ame style and size. Address,” 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
7 Prantlin St,.New York. 2 Exchange P1., Boston. 


-- O’NEILLS. 


| 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street. “New ¥ rk. 
timportersamnd dealers ia Dry tioods, Millinery, 
nthe United States. Send forsampiesand prices. 














Address MBICRERBOCKER BRACE co. EASTON, PEXN., USA 





— 


WATCH CHAIN, woven from enate hair, $1. Price- Lar 
Mfy., Babcock, Ind. 


list free. Address, Mrs. J. Gossett, etc... 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publishers will refund 








Should, however, an advertisement of 
to subscribers any money that they lose 


Parr 


Choice roses and rare | 
| flowering plants, spring-blooming bulbs, fruit- pees small fruits, thoroughbred land and water fowls, registered 











The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 
of machine to each. 


ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 


Standard of the Worid. 


Niné immediately, and one after he had 
looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, too. On even terms a Col- 





LQ: 


POPE 








umbia is chosen 
TIMES 
OUT OF 


MFG. Beriwss ertrere, Conn. 














« North 8th Street. 


39. 


Muslin 
Night 
| Robe 


Sizes, 13 to 16, 
Bitucked yoke 
and ruffle, full 
length and 
width, Other 

Bargains 
in our 


























| Mlustrated Catalog, which we mail FREE 
on application to all parties who live ata distance, 
and cannot visit our store in person. 


C. S. Davisson & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The easiest roses to succeed 


D. & ( with are the celebrated 
® D.&C. roses. Tomakesuc- 

cess with roses and other 

flow: ers doubly sure send 

for the‘ NewGuidetoR se 


Culture.” 27th edition, 1896, 
now ready Treats of the growing of all flowers 
of worth. This splendidly illustrated 110 pax<e 
book and sampleof our magazine will be mailed 
free on request, ‘ux Dincer & Conarp Co 

West Grove, Pa. 
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‘Municipal tiers 
Bonds scriptive list of 
are the same as and Poy ond 5% 
‘Government TROWBRIDGE & CO 
onasmaller INCORPORATED . 
' Bonds scaleat 318 First, Nat’l Bank 
r terert. Bldg., Chicago, ml. 





~ IDEAL SPRING BEDS 
Our Booklet, 
illustrating and describing them, sent 


three twowent stamps. 


Foster Bros. M'r’e Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 


“Wide -Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
free. An up- 
to«ilate pocket map of your state, sent on receipt of 











” ‘(Phe Traveling Man knows a good thing. 


He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
ing Book. No press required. All leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them, 


*. 





n ps rty not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 














